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LITBRATURE. 


A LAY OF MODERN BABYLON. 
TO BE SUNG AT THE FIRST SITTING OF THE NEW INDIAN COUNCIL. 


The ancient Palmerstonius, 
By Melbournius’ ghost he swore 
That Derbius, and his party, 
Should office hold no more. 
By Foxius’ ghost he swore it, 
And “ named an early day,”’ 
And bade his whippers-in ride forth, 
East and west, and south and north, 
To summon his array ! 





East and west, and south and north, 
“Sir Hayter’’* roameth round, 
And club, town-house, and country seat, 
Have heard his whip-lash sound 
Shame on the miscalled Liberal, 
0 is not “ in his place,” 
When jaunty Palmerstonius 
Hath come the foe to face! 


The great men and the small men 
pouring in like rain, 
From snug Reform club “smoking cribs ;” 
From May Fair, from Park Lane ; 
From dark and lonely chambers 
Where, in their amorous wiles, 
The caterwauling cats are heard 
O’erhead, amongst the tiles ; 


From great and proud Belgravia, 
Where, if to dwell you choose, 
You hear all day the organs grind, 
And smell the smell of mews ; 
¥rom noisy Piccadilly, “ 
From which you may descry 
Ihe nose of Wellingtonius, 
Relieved against the sky. 


From Whitehall’s sunny gardens, 
Wash’d by Thames’ limpid waves, 

Where penny boats continual glide 
O’er puppies’ watery graves ; 

In short, from every kind of place 
Where M.P.’s do hang out, 

You see Whig senators come forth, 
These Tory men to rout. 


Oh! sweet it is in “ Bellamy’s” 

To lounge and smoke at ease, _ 
To smack your lips o’er rich old wine, 

To dawdle o’er your cheese ; 
Beyond all berths, old “ Bellamy’s”’ 

s to the member dear, 

For there he quietly can chat, 

And quaff his bitter beer ! 


But now few jolly members 
Does “ Bellamy’s”’ behold, 
And those who ordered dinner 
Have left it to grow cold ; 
Unchecked, the waiter gives himself 
To sleep or idle sport ; 
Unharmed, that waiter dips into 
Your half drunk pint of port. 


There be certain clever members, 
The wisest of the land, 
(At least they all so think themselves) 
Who by Palmerstonius stand ; 
For three full weeks, or more or less, 
They’ve delved amongst their brains, 
To find out how their chief can get 
of power the reins. 


And with one voice these members 
Have this injunction given— 

“ Go forth, oh Palmerstonius, 
Whig of old Tory leaven ; 

Go, and return in glory 
To Downing-street and power ; 

And give us everything we want ; 
Go forth, of Whigs thou flower!” 


Now from the bench Treasurian 
Did the pale “ geals-men”’ see 
The threat’ning force opposed to them, 
Led by the jaunty P. 
The rulers of this country, 
They felt some slight dismay, 
For tidings most discouraging, 
Were reaching them each day. 


They held a secret council, 
I shall not tell you where, 

For though, of course, I know quite well, 
To blab I do not dare; 

Thus Derbius :—* Ellenborius, a 
I see, must get the sack, 

For since Canningins he hath snubbed, 
His deeds I may not back !’” 


Bat spite of this, loud spake then 
These words the jaunty P.: 

“ Say, who will stand on either side, 
And Derbius floor with me ?” 

Then out spake Ned Cardwellius, 
A Peelite bold was he: 


Oe a ie lial 





of the Channel. 





“ Lo, I will stand at thy co 
And Derbius floor with o— 


And out spake great Shaft’sburius 
(Best of that scheming three) :— 

“] will arise within the Lords, 
And Derbius floor with thee. 

I married thy wife’s daughter, 
And a much-loved wife is she ; 

I'll take thy hand, and join thy band, 
And Derbius floor for thee.’ 


“ Shaftesburius,” quoth our ancient Pam, 
“ As thou sayest, so let it be.” 
Then up to smash the Government 
Arose this scheming Three ; 
For certain politicians 
Think more of place and gold, 
Than of good name or honesty, 
And unto self are sold. 


For most are for a party, 
And few are for the state; 
And statesmen help themselves alone 
And aim at being great, 
And nothing's — portioned ; 
Yet still the public hold 
By these intriguing managers, 
So oft the public’s—* sold!” 


The Three with noise and clamour 
Soon dashed upon their foes, 
And worried them as wrathfully 
As bull-dogs at bull’s nose. 
But then relief came forth from where 
None thought relief to see, 
And Ned Cardwellius, soning bine, 
Observed some chiefs, whose fame he knew, 
And whom he thought to Ais side true, 
Rise against the scheming Three. 


Bold Gremius, of Netherby, 
The member of Carlisle, 
Who (when folks’ billet-doux he ope’d), 
Did sweethearts somewhat rile ; 
And Brightius, that Quaker stern, 
Of strong and fluent speech ; 
Who many a year hath upright stood, 
And ’meaned himself as true man should, 
And many a lesson great and good, 
To schemers old doth teach. 


Then Gremius floored Cardwellius, 
With logic clear and strong ; 

Then Brightius—Palmerstonius, 

-And proved his reasoning wrong ; 

Shaftesburius (some call Pharisee), 
Before Derbius quailed ; 

And thus this sage and subtle scheme 
Most miserably failed ! 


.- 


Then Pam, the old ex-Premier, 
With excellent foresight, 

Determined, as he couldn’t win, 
That, therefore, he’d not fight ; 

Making the somewhat trite remark, 
That he who runs away 

May probably survive to fight 
Upon another day ! 


Our poet, great Macaulaius, 
Narrates in language bold, 
How gallant Cocles thrashed his foes 
In the brave days of old : 
And now I’ve tried to tell you, 
In something of his rhyme, 
How differently folks think and fight, 
In our degenerate time ! Cc. 0. 


—S_——— 


THE LAWFUL REGIMENT OF WOMEN. 

Among the multitude of unpublished MSS. which have their safe abiding 
place in the British Museum, there is one which bears the quaint and not 
unpromising title of ‘“ A Defence of the Lawful Regiment of Women.” 
Two copies of this MS. are preserved in the library, one of them being 
contained in the Lansdowne, the other in the Harleian collection. It is 
the production of Henry Howard, Earl of Northampton ; but before say- 
ing anything of the work itself, or rather of the dedication, which is the 
only portion we propose to deal with,—being as it is an exceedingly cu- 
rious specimen of the flattery that in the days of Good Qucen Bess cour- 
tiers did not hesitate to address to their Sovereign, nor her Majesty to re- 
ceive at their hands,—it will be well to inquire who and what the writer 


was. 

The house of Howard, notwithstanding the attempts that have been 
made by some genealogists to trace it back to the Norman conquest, and 
by others to a certain Earl of Passy, whose son, Roger Fitz Valerine, pos- 
sessed the Castle of Howard, in Flintshire, which was afterwards entitled 
Howarden, from his being frequently obliged to secure himself therein, 
cannot, according to Sir William Dugdale, claim an earlier place in his- 
tory than the reign of Edward I., when William Howard, a learned Jus- 
tice of the Common Pleas, flourished. There is certainly no evidence that 
the family ranked amongst the hereditary peerage prior to the reign of 
Henry VI. ; and it was through their connexion with the house of Mow- 
bray that they first became allied with noble and royal blood. So long 
as they were mere country gentlemen and knights, they — to have 
led peaceful and prosperous lives, but no sooner were they elevated to the 
peerage than misfortune cast its gloomy clouds around them. Amongst 
the most ill-fated of their race, and at the same time the most deserying 
of a happier destiny, was the “ gentle” Earl of Surrey beheaded in the 
reign of Henry VIII. He was the father of that celebrated Duke of 
Norfolk who was executed for high treason inthe fifteenth year of Queen 
Elizabeth ; and of Henry Howard, the subject of our sketch, who was born 
in 1539, and was consequently but eight years old when his father fell on 
the scaffold. His education seems, however, to have been well cared for 
at King’s College, whence he was sent to Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
where he took the degree of M.A., to which he was also admitted at Ox- 





ford in 1568. At that time his reputation for learning was so great in the 
University, that he was esteemed, says one of his biographers, as the 
learnedest amongst the nobility, and the most noble among the learned. 
According to another authority, he was as serious a student as he was 
a discriminating observator in France and Italy ; and while his work 
against the supposed poison of prophesy, dedicated to Sir Francis Wal- 
singbam, bespoke him to be a great and general scholar, his speeches at 
Cambridge and in the Star Chamber argued him to be both worthy and 
wise. So much for the silver side of the shield ; when it is reversed, we 
find his unfriendly ees representing him as a mere pedant, and 
devoid of masterly abilities. 

It appears that when the Earl of Surrey died, no provision had been 
made for his son Henry, who in after years told his secretary that his 
nativity, at his father’s desire, had been calculated by a skilful Italian 
astrologer, who told him that his infant son should taste of much trouble 
in the middest of his life, even to the want of a meal’s meat, but that old 
age should make amends for all, with a plentiful estate, which came to 
pass accordingly. It is also recorded, that when his brother was exe- 
cuted, Henry was reduced to such straits that, being once in London, not 
overstocked with eeog 6 when his noble nephews, the Earl-of Arundel 
and the Lord Thomas Howard, were out of town, he, being loth to pia 
himself on any table uninvited, was fain to dine with the chair of Duke 
Humpbrey, and for company was accustomed to resort to stationers’ 
shops in St. Paul’s Churchyard, where he occupied himself in reading 
the books offered for sale. Notwithstanding his poverty he managed to 
make the grand tour, but on his retarn home could obtain neither place 
nor power at court, although he was an intimate friend of the Earl of 
Essex, his connexion with whom has been variously represented. It is 
plain that he did not scruple to flatter Essex in the grossest manner, and 
this being the cave it throws great doubt on the sincerity of his friend- 
ship, and renders probable the suspicion that whilst he was professing the 
most unbounded devotion and love for the earl, he was intriguing with 
Burleigh. Howsoever that may be, it is certain that he managed at last 
to worm himeelf so far into the Lord Treasurer’s good graces as to be- 
come the agent of his correspondence with the King of Scotland. From 
this time forward his fortune wassecure. On the accession of King James 
he was mad¢ Privy Councillor, then Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, 
and three ths afterwards Baron of Marnhill and Earl of Northampton. 
In 1638 he ae Lord Privy Seal, in the following year he was elected 
High Si xford, and in 1612, Chancellor of Cambridge. But in- 
stead of setting a good example to the youth of the University, and by 
the practice of every virtue adorning the high and responsible office 
to which he had been elected. it was about that very time that he allowed 
himself to be made the chief instrument in the infamous intrigue carried 
on between his niece the Countess of Essex and Viscount Rochester, while 
there seems to be no doubt but that he was one of those principally con- 
cerned in the murder of the unfortunate Sir Thomas Overbury. A few 
months after this dark mysterious tragedy been enacted, Henry 
Howard had ceased to exist, very prudently, says one of his biographers, 
dying a Papist, since he stood no chance of heaven in any cther re- 
ligion. 

Tt certainly causes astonishment, rightly observes another writer, when 
we reflect that this — and wicked wretch was the son of the 
generous and accomplished Earl of Surrey. Despicable and wicked, how- 
ever, he was pot universally considered, for he and his have been made 
the subjects of unbounded eulogy. Thus one writing of him says, that 
the family from which the Earl had sprung had endeared itself to many 
kings by its services, and to none more than King James by its obliga- 
tions—Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, being as it were his mother’s martyr, 
executed for a design to marry her ; and all his relations the King’s con- 
fessors, seeing they had been kept under for their inclination to advance 
him. Reasonable, therefore, it was that my Lord the Duke’s brother 
should be made Baron of Marohill, Earl of Northampton, &c., &c. From 
the same writer we learn that when he became rich his expenses showed 
him public spirited ; his hospitals for twelve poor women and a governor, 
at Rise in Norfolk ; for twelve poor men and a governor, at Clinn in 
Shropshire ; for twenty-six poor men and a governor, at Greenwich in 
Kent, a charitable man ; his port towards his family and dependents, an 
ancient nobleman ; and his using all his interest to avoid the burden and 
weight of the Treasurer’s place and procure it for the Earl of Suffolk his 
nephew, his noble disposition not to advance himself by court flattery or 
his fortune by State employment. Notwithstanding this glowing pane- 
gyric, it is to be feared that if the virtues and vices of the Earl were to 
be weighed against one another, the latter would preponderate, and it 
may be suspected also that his many charitable endowments were re- 
garded by him but as so many safe investments which would bring him 
in large interest in another world. There is little else gee to note 
respecting him, excepting that he designed Audley End, built Suffolk 
House, and died a bachelor. : 

Having thus made acquaintance with the author of the “ Defence of 
the Regiment of Women,” we now proceed to make acquaintance with 
the dedication to the book. And first we may mention that in the Lans- 
downe copy the dedication, which, like Harleian, is written in a beauti- 
ful and flowing Italian hand, has a signature in the Earl’s own hand, 
while at the end of the Harleian MS., penned, as is also the Lansdowne, 
in the crabbed court hand of the sixteenth century, is written “ Ex dono 
Henrici, Comitis Northampton, 1613.” The title runs thus : “ A Defence 
of the Lawful Regiment of Women, divided into 3 books. The first con- 
taineth reasons and examples grounded on the Law of Nature ; the second, 
reasons and examples grounded on the Civil Laws; the third, reasons 
and examples grounded on the Sacred Laws of God, with an answer to 
all false and frivolous objections which have been most unjustly coun- 
tenanced with deceitful colours forced out of these laws in disgrace of 
their approved and sufficient authority.” : 

The frontispiece is adorned with a rose-tree, a crown being placed on 
the summit of the highest rose, whilst a lion is crouching on the green- 
sward at the foot of the tree. From the lion’s mouth proceeds a scroll 
on which is inscribed, “‘ Quid ultra.” 

Beneath are some Latin verses highly laudatory of the Queen. Then 
comes the dedication: “‘ To the Queen’s most excellent Majesty,” which 
commences after this fashion : : 

“ It pricketh now fast apon the point of thirteen years, most excellent, 
most gracious, and most redoubted Sovereign, since the copy of a railing 
invective against the Regiment of Queens’ General, with certain malig- 
nant exceptions to matters of the State which were at that time in dis- 
pute, was delivered to me by an honourable Privy Councillor, with an 
earnest charge upon the duty which I owe to your Highness before all 
the world, and the love which I professed to himself for special respects, 
to shape some present answer to the same ; lest wanton wits, that use 
to sport and dally with all baits of innovation that swim like flies upon 
the running streams, might either swallow suddenly the seeret hook be- 
fore the danger were descried, or slyly take advantage by the silence of 
the better part, to give out in glory, as their manner is, that all true sub- 
jects were afraid to give a charge upon the forlorn hope of this ragged 
and unfaithful company. Thus far it pleased his Lordship to make 
choice of my unskilful labour on this point, and withal to multiply my 
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long concealed 
the Lion’s foot. His first endeavour, 
what he 





“I feel that Time has away some part of the slender strength 
hich once I had ; the stream of my declining comforts has ebbed very 
low, wy mind is out of temper, my body out of health, my pen out of 
exercise ; all my meditations are memories of favours past ; my present 
monumeats of grief persevering ; the small encouragement I find at any 
tims the dim reflection of a wasted hope....... My reason has become 
like a flash of lightning on a winter’s night, serving not so much to guide 
my steps as to manifest my misery.” 
pite of all these drawbacks, he still knew no one more bound than 
himself to strain his voice to the descant of her Majesty’s praise. Then 
calling to mind his obligations to her, he enters into a sketch of his early 
life, in which he makes us acquainted with a few particulars not commu- 
nicated ly ee rs. First he tells of her Majesty’s gracious and 
princely care of him during the first five years of her reign, when he was 
maintained at her charge, instructed by her appointment, and trained in 
her sight, at which time the tender shoots of childhood (the young gen- 
tleman mast have been then about nineteen years of age !) were seasoned 
with so strong a scent of her perfections as could not be worn away by 
tract of time. On his leaving the university, having but lately crept out 
of the ruins of his house, her Majesty graciously admitted him to the kiss- 
her royal hand, whereby she not only breathed new life into him, 
but, continuing her often afterwards warned him of certain sil- 
ver hooks baited with devices to draw him out of the streams of Para- 
dise. At last it seems he yielded to temptation, or at any rate was found 
out in his courses ; for he says that when trouble came upon him, still 
the Queen used speeches of compaseion to him rather than reproach, and 
protected him under the shadow of her favourable wings from the covert 
malice of back friends. To her bounty he also acknowledges himself as 
having been indebted for living in the poor manner he did. In addition 
to these reasons, which had moved him to think that God himself had 
commissioned the writing of a defence of women especially to his devo- 
tion, he adds another, namely, that duricg the many years in which he 
had lived under the dark cloud of jealousy—although his desks and cof- 
fers had been six times broken up, his pa; rifled, and sundry books of 
notes conveyed away, which had reqa longer time in gathering than 
had been used in their —- 3 yet that his collection of arguments in 
favour of women’s lawful interests, or rights, as they would be termed 
now-a-days, had been often left behind. This had been done, in his opi- 
nion, either upon policy, lest by such plain evidence men might judge 
more favourably of his intent, or through too great haste of the men em- 
ployed as instruments, and who were searching for matters of greater 
weight ; or because it had pleased God to reserve this only mean by 
which bis dealing might at some future time be more securely witnessed. 
Moreover, that same small volume, wherein his Defence of the Lawful 
Re nt of Women was contained, had come afterwards, during a search 
at St. Alban’s, where at that time he had a small house, into the hands 
of an unlearned pursuivant, but was once again let slip, and—which was 
stranger than all—having been since that time lost ig London, it had 
been restored to him by a person he had never seen before, -hy means of 
his name, which by good fortune he had prefixed in the front of it. Ha- 
ving thus recovered his notes, which he describes as being more pregnant 
with authority than to be read, which he thinks may be another 
reason why they escaped in so many frays, he resolved by the grace of 
God to take such a course in the putting of them together, that it should 
no longer rest in the prose of fortune or envy to forestall his purposes. 
Then ending for awhile to speak of his book, he reverts to his misfor- 
tunes, and with an affectation of penitential humility, thanks her Majesty 
for having weaned him from the breast of worldly — by covering 
it with wormwood ; confessing, moreover, with his father in the last 
a he wrote before his end, “which made his judgment 
clear :"°— 
The storms are past, the clouds are overblown ; 
And humble chere great rigour hath represt ; 
For the default is set a pain foreknown, 


And =. graft in a determined breast. 

And in the heart, where heaps of grief were grown, 
The sweet revenge hath planted mirth and rest. 
No company 80 pleasant as mine own. ~ 


Surely he must have been a “ dissembling wretch” who could use such 
words as these without compunction, utterly a as they were 
to himself, unworthy son that he was of so noble-hearted a father. Con- 
tinuing in the same strain, he professes his entire submission to the will 
of her who, because of her deep wisdom, grace, and temperance, was wont 
ever more among the thickest clouds of sorrow and discomfiture to put 
forth the cheerful rainbow of her princely commiseration. 


“But why (he cries) should I discourse so literally of your Majesty’s 
favours to myself alone, which notwithstanding they are rather suitable 
to your magnificence than prouias to my desert, yet ought not in 
any sort to be compared with your princely merits of the State in gene- 

of which I am partaker with a multitude. Who is able to set forth 
the value of that matchless Queen whose sundry actions may siand for 
arguments of proof against all secret mutineers that whisper against la- 
dies of your high quality? To speak of all belongeth rather to a man of 
action that liveth at the fountain-head, than to an idle looker-on, or 
rather to a poor anchorite exiled for the space of many years from the 
school of experience. Wherefore, although great store of gems of this 
inestimable value glisten in your crown imperial, like fixed stars in the 
highest heaven, yet will I only treat of those that are most precious in 
the sight of all men.” 

He then gives a sketch of her Majesty’s reign since its commencement, 
at which time, be well remembers, although his years were not very ripe 
or apt to judge, in what state of debt she found the crown entangled. 
After having passed in review her government during the space of some 
thirty-two years, he triumphantly avers that should any henceforth de- 
claim against the virtue of the female sex, or desire to have any sufficient 
proof of women’s sufficiency to rule, it were enough to answer by alleging 
only the renowned name of Queen Elizabeth. “ Your watchfulness,” he 
exclaims, “ defends our sleep, your travail our repose, your voluntary 
trouble our delight, your speculation our certainty.” In order to free 
himself from the suspicion of flattery to which such words might give 
rise, he appeals to men of better credit than himself who he is sure will 
acquit him by the verdict of their own experience. Amongst such he 
names the Bishop of Ross, Dr. Harding, Dr. Stapleton, and Mr. Jewel the 
Bisbop of Salisbury, who in a certain writing of his had amplified the 
mercy of Almighty God in raising up unto England a woman of such 
learning, clemency, gravity, judgment, government, and other noble and 

rincely virtues as had not been seen in any men. There was also Dr. 

owell, who, in a sermon preached before her Majesty on a Good Friday, 
— that every subject did acknowledge in his heart that Eagland 

ad never reaped so many blessed fruits of plenty, peace, and prosperity 
for the space of so many years together during the reign of any other 
Prince before her time. The same things or the like had been said of 
her by the Bishop of London, Dr. Elmer, the Arch of Canterbury, 
Mr. Aseham, Beza, and otbers, who by conversing in her presence were 
best able to aver her honourable actions. The manifest evidence of 
learned men affected both ways in religion also proved that howsoever 
they might vary among themselves, yet that still the beams of her Ma- 
jesty’s approved virtues broke out of the thickest clouds and lightened 
both the one part and the other of the English hemisphere. After going 
ca Sr come page ee Mie ciate of calagy, ho ense Game eden hs 
» Saying, 

“What pain and travail Ihave taken in shaping answers to divers 
arguments, I bad rather other men should judge than my pen should 
amplify. Thus much only both in respect of credit and conscience I 
hold myself most deeply bounden to protest for the satisfaction of those 
that shall peruse my work ; that as I write of such a subject as is worthy 


a 


the | so while I live I will stand by you, when I die take hold of you, 


_— 





royalty has limned your sacred 
breast, which 


a8 
D fag bt ar diamond admitteth ageemagertey ob 
ead abandon you whom I esteem to be the temple of 


of pe 
the sanctuary of distressed minds, the golden sickle of ripe services ; the 
life of loyalty, the death of discouragement.” 

Afterwards complaining of his sad fate in having been for more than 
ten years’ space deprived of access to her, he exclaims that the more 
that serve her the more is he pained whoce hands are hampered, the more 
that follow her the more heavy is his clog, whose feet are fettered. “My 
conscience,” he protests, “ cannot convict me of affecting any course that 
may offend your a’ my tongue cannot accuse me of expressing 

may e your indignation, unless there be trespass 
in my complaint or sin in my sorrow. Your Majesty may have heard 
the voice of Jacob in my vows, you never found the hand of | in 
examivatipns, therefore I am not afraid to hold it up for favour since it 
was never branded with indignity :” and thus through two or three poges 
more, ad nauseam, At last excusing himself for the length of 
epistle dedicatory, he concludes by praying that God would stay the sun 
of the Queen’s prosperity in the midst of heaven, as he did in the time 
of Joshua, for adjournment of her happy days ; that for her people’s happi- 
ness her youth might be renewed as the youth of an eagle ; that she might 
long go before them a pillar of cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night ; 
that the hearts of all her foreign enemies, like that of Esau toward Jacob, 
might be touched with remorse ; and that the ark of her predominant 


authority might be borne above the face of all countries. “Thus,” he | 5 


exclaims, “ in you a number shall be happy which after you are not likely 
to be at all ; your enemies shall asunder like a bow overbent ; 
your empire 1 flourish like a cedar of Lebanon ; the dew of heaven 
shall fall upon your leaves ; and eagles shall be glad to build upon the 
boughs of your prosperity.” 

Denique Regina si quis non fausta procetar, 

Si saperet faceret, si faceret saperet. 

Thus three hundred P ago subjects were accustomed to address 
their sovereigns, and that Elizabeth loved to listen to such laudatory 
strains is well kaowa, though her weakness in that respect is perhaps too 
much dwelt upon, whilst the complementary fact that her great mind 
was quick to see through the flatterer’s intent, and to govern thereby 
her conduct towards him, is too little remembered. In the present in- 
stance it was not until the reign of Elizabeth’s successor that the tide 
turned which led Henry Howard on to the good fortune he did not de- 
serve. Again, as regards the abject flattery which he used towards the 
Queen, we cannot be much surprised at it, knowing that such a man as 
Sir Walter Raleigh prostituted his talents to the same base purposes. 
The only excuse that can be made for it seems to be that it was the 
fashion of the times, and was not intended to be taken in a strictly literal 
sense. 

We have nothing more to say in ccnclusion, than that the work 
prefaced by this dedicatory epistle is prosy in the extreme, full of la- 
boured arguments, dealing abundantly in antithesis, but devoid of 
point and purpose, giving abundant proof of pedantry and little evi- 
dence of real learning. Metaphors are uséed but for the purpose of 
“ hiding with ornaments the want of art,” and in one of the conceits 
is shown the fancy which gleams here and there through the pompous 
style and stilted language of the dedication. In short, the book is 
the productiou of a euphuist, and is chiefly interesting as a specimen 
of the heights of folly to which the euphuists of those days loved to 
soar. 


THUNDER AND LIGHTNING. 


There are two kinds of electricity ; the one vitruous or positive, the 
other resinous or negative ; and both kinds are produced in the atmos- 
phere by various causes ; chiefly by evaporation. We may form a slight 
idea of the extent of evaporation carried on over the whole globe—over 
all the rivers and lakes and seas, the stagnant pools and latent moisture, 
the hidden springs and boundless oceans—when we remember that three 
hundred millions of hogsheads of water rise daily into vapour over the 
Mediterranean alone. By condensation, or the change which that eva- 
porated vapour undergoes when returning to a fluid state through de- 
crease of temperature ; by vegetation, by combustion, and by friction. 
This last arises when masses of air, moving in contrary directions, en- 
counter each other. The friction of their surfaces develops electricity, 
which is especially active when these masses differ in degrees of moisture 
and temperature ; the cold developing negative, and the warm positive, 
electricity. The friction of the wind, as it passes over trees. houses, 
mountains, and other high objects, is also held to set free the electricity 
of the atmosphere ; so that we can understand why thunderstorms should 
be almost always accompanied by strong winds, and should rarely or 
never occur in perfectly still weather. 

Clouds charged with electricity of one kind meet and coalesce in good 
fellowship enough ; but, when those which bear a different kind meet 
together, a violent shock is the consequence. Rains are formed by the 
meetings of different winds, as thunder-storms by the contact of opposing 
electricities. A warm soft air, charged with moisture, meets with a cold 
wind direct from the polar regions. The cold north wind condenses 
and globulates the vapour, which falls to earth in the form of Scotch mists 
or showers. ‘ 

First, before a storm arises, is seen the cirrhus ; that light fibrous curl- 
like cloud, which stretches in undulating waves or long lines over the 
sky, sometimes curling out like the lightest and most graceful feathers, or 
like the sweeping grain of knotted woods. This broadens out into the cirr- 
hocumulus, or sonder cloud ; those little round masses which lie near to- 
gether but yet separate, and give the mottled or speckled skies which 
are so beautiful in summer afternoons when they bode no mischief and 
contain no evil. Then the cirrhocumulus gathers itself into the cumua- 
lus proper, or strachen-cloud—large heaped-up masses that look like 
carved marble or sun-covered boulders in the deep blue-sky—those dazzl- 
ing white day clouds which children gaze at wonderingly as if they were 
solid masses built up in the heavens, and which even older brains can 
scarcely credit to be mere imponderable vapour. These are the foreran- 
ners of the storm cloud ; that dark, grey, ragged mass, with its sharp 
and jagged edges, from which stream down both health and destruction 
to the world below; that cloud, darker and more threatening than the 
nimbus or raincloud, with which people, who are not good observers, so 
often confound it. 

Storms never come from the perfectly uniform and regular clouds which 
sometimes cover all the sky. Storm clouds have always torn and angry 
edges, as one would expect from them, fierce and riving as they are—in- 
struments of death, and among nature’s earliest embodiments of rage and 
devastation. Storms are many patterned. Franklin says that a thunder- 
storm never comes from one cloud only, aud Saussure agrees with him ; 
but other meteorologists (notably, Bergman and Duchamel de Monceau, 
good names enough) assert the contrary ; and Marcovelle states, that on 
the twelfth of September, seventeen hundred and forty-seven, the sky at 
Toulouse was perfectly clear except for one little cloud, from which sud- 
denly burst a thunderbolt that killed a woman named Bordenave as she 
stood before the house. If that unhappy femme Bordenave bore but an 
indifferent character—if sorcery and the black art were included amo 
her gifts—we may be sure how the occasion was improved by all the anti- 
witebcraft world ; and how an inevitable natural law was translated into 
a signal act of Divine vengeance, calculated to strike terror into the 
hearts of all the sabbet-haunters, loup-garous, broomstick-riders, black 
cat keepers, and familiar nourishers in Toulouse. 

As storms always confmence with the accumulation of the cirrhus- 
cloud, and as the cirrhus-cloud floats very high it follows that storms are 
generally very high above the earth. Kametz, one of the meteo- 
rologists, doubts all the travellers’ tales which set forth how they, the 


travellers, journeying over the Alps and the Brockea have seen storms 
forming below them. Yet Monsieur Abbadie found in that an 
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takes, though indeed Egypt is singularly exempt from frequency of storm - 
for storms are correspondent with rains, and, as it seldom rains in Egypt, 

and lightniogs are equally rare. It never rains in Lower Pery, 
or so rarely as to be outside all meteorological consideration ; conse. 
quently, say at Lima, storms of thander and lightning are as little known 
as hurricanes of wind and rain. Storms are also rare at the North Poje 
and never occur in mid-seas, at a certain distance from land. The rainy 
days at Cairo are only three or four in the year, the storm days are about 
the same number. At Calcutta the average of storm days is sixty, ang 
everywhere a broad parallel is kept; so that, where there is most rain, 
there is also most thunder and lightning. Storms come at the same times 
and seasons, and with striking regularity. In the tropics they accom- 
pany the wet season and the change of the monsoons ; at Calcutta, with 
its sixty days of storm, not one occurs in November, December, or Ja- 
nuary; at Martinique and Guadaloupe none are known in December, 
January, Fe , or March, In mean latitudes, very few storms occur 
in winter, and only a few in the hottest days of spring and autumn - 
more than one half come in summer, and generally in the day—rarely at 
night, either in the tropics or in the temperate zones. But the rule of 
summer storms does not hold ——- for all places ; for, on the west. 
ern coast of America, and the eastera shores of the Adriatic, more occur 
in winter than in summer ; in Greece more in autumn and spring ; in 
Rome there is no difference between summer and autumn ; at Bergen and 
at the where there are winter rains, they are most frequent in 
the cold and rainy weather ; at Kingston in Jamacia it thunders every 
day for five consecutive months, though the adjacent islands are tranquil ; 
also o Popayan in Columbia during a certain season, there is thunder 
every day. 

Woods, mountains, and broken land cause and attract storms ; but their 
frequency is not always referable to the configuration ofa district. At 
Paris, for instance, the — number of thunder-days is fourteen ; and 
Paris is not on a dead level; while at Denainvilliers, between Orleans 
and Pithiviers, one of the flattest districts possible, the average is raised 
to twenty-one. Other atmospheric causes, then, must be in operation 
which are not yet made fully manifest, and which remain to be investi- 

ted. 





There are three kinds of lightning, says Monsieur Arago : forked, sheet, 
and spherical. Forked lightning comes in very slender flashes, generally 
white, but is sometimes blue or violet coloured. Fine as these flashes 
are, they often divide into three or more branches : as, when in seven- 
teen hundred and eighteen, twenty-four churches were strack in the en- 
virons of Saint Pol de Léon, but only three peals of thunder was heard. 
The flashes of forked lightning are most destructive. They are nowhere 
seen to more terrible perfection than when lighting up the dark ravines 
and black precipices of a mountainous district. Even in Eagland, among 
the Cumberland mountains, the thunder-storms have a majesty and awful 
sublimity which no dweiler on the plains can understand. Sheet light- 
ning is comparatively harmless. Some of those thunderless summer light: 
nings are distant sheet lightnings, too distant to allow of the thunder, 
which yet exists, being heard. Dark red, blue, or violet are the principal 
colours of this form of electricity, which has neither the whiteness nor 
the swiftness of the forked. Spherical lightnings are what are called 
vulgarly, thunderbolts ; luminous masses, or fiery globes, which descend 
slowly to the earth, and make lightning conductors useless. On the 
night of the fourteenth of April, seventeen hundred and eighteen, De- 
slandes saw three globes of fire fall on the church of Couesnon near 
Brest, and destroy it utterly ; and, on the third of July, seventeen hun- 
dred and twenty-five, during the height of a thunder tempest, an enormous 
globe ot fire fell, and killed a shepherd and five sheep. This was not so 
terrible, though, as the Ethiopian storm, reported by Abbadie, which de- 
stroyed two thousand goats and the goatherd by one single flash. We 
quote these assertions prea if somewhat doubtfully ; not presuming 
to place a limit to the wonderful forces of nature, of which the more we 
learn the less we seem to know, yet expressing ourselves humbly on the 
peony of testimony, and the proneness to exaggeration common to 

umanity. The balance between scepticism and credulity is the most 
difficult of all balances to hold evenly. 

Those summer lightnings, of which we have spoken, have been taken 
by some to mean essentially harmless interchanges of electricity ; the at- 
mosphere seeking its own electrical equilibrium. But it will generally 
(not always) be found that, during their appearance, there has been a 
storm somewhere on earth, where, what was but lambent summer light- 
ning to the far-off spectator, has proved to be deadly destructive fire to 
some hapless dweller underneath. In a July night of seventeen hundred 
and eighty-three, De Saussure, at the Hépital de Grimsel, under a calm 
clear sky, saw, in the direction of Geneva, a thick band of clouds, which 
gave out thunderless lightnings. This was but summer lightning to him; 
but the Genevese were suffering all the horrors and ravagee of a storm 
such as the oldest inhabitant had never witnessed. And in eighteen hun- 
dred and thirteen, Howard, at Tottenham, saw, on the south-east horizon, 
and under a clear starry sky, some pale summer lightnings, which proved 
afterwards to be a violent storm raging between Caiais and Dunkerque. 
The question of distant storms, and how far the reflection of them could 
be possibly visible, and whether this sheet or summer lightning neces- 
sarily always argued a distant storm, was being once discussed at the 
philosophical society of Geneva. When the meeting broke up, the south- 
ern horizon was illuminated with the very form of lightning under dis- 
pute. Some days after, the newspapers spoke of a violent storm in the 
Pays de Vaud, Wurtemberg, and Bavaria ; which seemed conclusive 
enough as to how far reflection could be carried, if not as to the univer- 
sally uniform character of distant sheet lightning. For there are, in 
truth, such things as thunderless summer lightnings ; lightnings without 
storms and without dangers ; and as frequent under the tropics as in our 
own temperate latitudes. There is probably, and more than probably, 
thunder with these flashes, but at too great a height from us to be heard. 
Besides, the higher the atmosphere, the more rarified it becomes, and the 
more rarified the medium, the less intensity there is of sound ; but we 
can scarcely imagine that lightnings can be interchanged without any 
accompanying report, or that a certain law of nature contravened, with- 
out the intervention of any higher agency, or the interruption of an op- 
posing law. 

There being lightnings without thunder, so there are thunders without 
lightning. Volney, among many other witnesses of similar phenomena, 
speaks of violent thunderings one morning at Pontchartrain, under a 
clear sky, and without lightning ; but, in a quarter of an hour the hea- 
vens clouded thickly over, and a heavy hailstorm fell, the stones as big 
as his fist. The longest thunder roll (which seems so interminable to 
those who are nervous during storms) lasts only from thirty-five to fifty 
seconds ; and the space of time between the roll and the flash varies, ac- 
cording to distance, from five, four, three, and even half a second, to for- 
ty-two, forty-seven, forty-nine, and seventy-two seconds. But the half- 
second interval is very rare, and only found in storms of the closest and 
most violent character. We need scarcely add, that the nearer a storm, 
the more dangerous. Also, the higher the body the more likely it is to 
be strack ; as, for inst , all tains, trees, high buildings, and, in 
the midst of a plain, men and animals. Trees, bushes, and buildings are 
peculiarly lightning conductors, and specially liable to be strack. For 
this reason it is wise to avoid the neighbourhood of trees during a storm ; 
not even trusting to the old poetic legend of the exemption of all the 
laurel tribe, for love of one fair Daphne ; nor to Hugh Maxwell’s aseer- 
tion that the beech, maple, and birch are anticonductors, like that clas- 
sic laurel ; nor to Captain Dibdin’s belief in pines; nor, in fact, to any 
private or personal favourite among forest-trees or shrubs ; for they are 
all equally dangerous to human neighbours during a storm, and equally 
powerful conductors ; their power varying only as they are taller or more 
humid than their fellows. 

Thunderbolts have special attraction to certain places as well as to 
certain objects. No one in New Granada, says Monsieur Arago, wil- 
lingly iahabits El Sitio de Tumba Barreto, near the gold mine of the Vega 
de Supia, because of the frequency of thunderbolts there. Even while 
Monsieur Boussingault was crossing El Sitio, the black who guided him 
was struck by lightning. La Loma de Pitago, near Popayan, is another 
locality of doubtful electric fame. A young botanist, Uoasiear Planche- 
man, was determined to cross La Loma on a stormy day, in spite of all 
remonstrances, and was struck dead by a thunderbolt. On the twenty- 
ninth of June, seventeen hundred and sixty-three, a thunderbolt strack 
the bell-tower of a certain church near Laval, and, entering the church, 
caused great damage ; on the twentieth of June, seventeen hundred and 
sixty-four, a thunderbolt struck the same bell-tower, entered the church, 
and melted the same gildin, blackened the same holy vessels, and in the 








very same spot as the preceding year, made anew two holes which had 
been filled up. There is no more striking instance on record of the uni~ 
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form action of natural laws than this, We believe, too, that any inhabi- 
tant of a mountainous district could bear out our own assertion and ob- 
servation, that where once a thunderbolt had been seen to fall, or forked 
lightning to strike, there surely would the same accidents occur during 
the storms of succeeding years. We may be certain that there is 
no such thicg as chance in nature. Chance is simply our ignorance 
which cannot foresee necessary consequences, because it does not under- 
stand the foregoing laws ; there is no such thing as blind unmeaning 
zard, without necessity and without law. 

Chemical, mechanical, and physical effects, follow on electrical pheno- 
mena ; which, any one may see repeated, on a minute scale, by an elec- 
trical machine. ghtning melts and vitrifies masses of rock, sometimes 
covering them with a yellowish green enamel, studded with opaque or 
semitransparent lumps. But it has never been known to melt any me- 
tallic substance of a certain thickness. ‘Watch-springs, small chains, 
points, and parts of swords and daggers, fine lines or threads of metal, 
or thin layers and washes, these have been known to have been tho- 
roughly melted by a lightning stroke. Larger masses, heavy chains, 
“ * a like, have been softened and bent, and twisted, but not 
melted. 

_Beyond the thunderbolts of ordinary talk—which means simply light- 
ning flashes that strike the earth—there are real and actual thunderbolts 
found in several parts of the globe; ponderable and tangible bodies ; 
masses filled inside with a smooth and brilliant glass, something like vi- 
trious opal, which cuts glass and strikes fire by a steel. These bodies 
having been subjected to an ignominious disclaimer, Monsieur Hager, of 
Konigsberg, came forward as their demonstrator. During a storm at 
Rauschen, a thunderbolt fell on a birch-tree, leaving two narrow and 
deep cavities in the ground near the tree. Monsieur Hagen, digging 
very carefully round one of these cavities, came upon a perfect thuader- 
bolt : a pearly-grey, vitreous mass, covered with small black spots. The 
wonderful chemical changes and decompositions which electricity makes 
= organic bodies are too technical and too numerous for descrip- 

n here. 

The mechanical effects of electricity are tremendous. Trees torn up 
by their roots, large masses of rock hurled great distances, houses flung 
to the ground like packs of children’s cards, roofs and walls and furni- 
ture strewn in a helpless medley together, are a few of the ordinary 
mechanical effects of lightning, when it strikes anything onearth. Un- 
der the physical effects are ranged the carbonization or burning of com- 
bustible bodies ; the wonderful manner in which trees are sometimes 
barked, and the wood rendered friable, and like dust; in animals, the 
loss of sight and hearing ; paralysis, and apoplexy ; though this last 
group ought rightly to be ranked under vital or pathological effects. 

The most terrible storm on record is, perhaps, one which occurred at 
the small village of Chateauneuf les Moustiers, in the department of the 
Basses-Alpes. During service, the village church was struck by three 
masses of fire, falling in succession, Nine people were killed, eighty- 
two were wounded ; all had paralysed limbs, as well as other maladies. 
The curé of Moustiers, who had come over to assist at mass, was found, 
after the first confusion had subsided, lifeless, scarred with numerous sur- 
face wounds, and paralysed. His garments were torn, the gold lace of 
his stole melted, and the silver buckles of his shoes broken and thrown 
to the other end of the church. It was with great difficulty that he was 
recovered, but he suffered from his wounds for two long months, during 
which time he never slept ; and his arms were paralysed for ever. The 
charch was filled with a thick black smoke through which the only 
light to be seen was from the flaming of the burning clothes of the poor 
creatures struck. A young child was torn from its mother’s arms, 
and flung about six paces from her; a youth, at that moment chanting 
the epistle, felt as if seized by the throat, and then was flung outside the 
church door ; the missal was torn from his hands, and riven to pieces. 
All the dogs in the church were killed as they lay or stood; and the 
Officiating priest alone, clothed in silk, received no hurt. The dogs were 
all killed, as we said, for lightning strikes animalsiu preference to men ; 
and numberless instances are to be met with of animals which have been 
struck, and human beings left harmless, in a storm, though, perhaps, the 
horse has had a rider, the ox a driver, the cow a milker, and the dog a 
master in the act of caressing him, as the lightning fell. Nothing, in- 
deed, is so inexplicable to us as the choice which the lightning seems 
to make. Among a crowd of persons perhaps one or two will be struck 
and the rest saved ; between two, one wiil lie dead not five feet from the 
other, left unharmed. In a stable where there were thirty-two horses in 
a line, those at the two extremities only were touched. The lightning 
| agame innocuous over the intervening thirty. This was at Rambouillet, 

seventeen hundred and eighty-five ; and, in eighteen hundred and 
eight, at Kronan in Switzerland, five children were sitting in a row on a 
bench, when a thunderstorm broke out, and a flash of lightning killed 
the first and the last, leaving the centre three unhurt, beyond a some- 
what rough shaking. And of five horses in a line, the first and last two 
were killed, while the middle one, an old blind Dobbin, eat his hay with- 
out molestation. But this isa well-known electric law, if not a well-un- 
derstood one ; the first and last in a chain always feeling the shock the 
most powerfully, while in a metallic tube there is always most damage 
and most impression where the lightning or electric current has made its 
ingress and e; 

A thunderbolt falling in a powder magazine, sometimes simply scat- 
ters the powder about, without setting it on fire, as happened at Rouen 
on November the fifth, seventeen hundred and fifty-five, and at Venice on 
the eleventh of June, seventeen hundred and seventy-five. But this is as 
rare as it is incredible. Most frequently the powder is set alight, and 
the whole place is blown into the air. There was a fearful instance of 
this at Brescia, in seventeen hundred and sixty-nine, when lightning, 
falling on a powder magazine, containing above two millions of pounds 
of gunpowder, belonging to Venice, the magazine exploded, and the sixth 
part of Brescia was destroyed by the shock ; the rest of the city being 
much shaken and damaged ; and above three thousand people killed. 

Photographers may recognise in the following anecdotes a greater gra- 
hic power in the violent action of lightning than in that of still light. 
n September, eighteen hundred and twenty-five, the brigantine J/ Buon 
Servo, anchored in the bay of Armiro, in the Adriatic, was struck by 
lightning. Ionian-like, a horseshoe was nailed to the mizen-mast ; and 
at the foot of this mast sat Antonio Teodoro, patching his shirt. The 
lightning fell, and the man was killed on the spot ; killed without wound 
or burning, only his needle found stuck into his thigh, and down his 
back a light black and blue mark, ending in the figure of the horseshoe 
nailed to the mast. 

A brigaatine belonging to a Doctor Micalopulo was struck in the Zan- 
tian roads. Five sailors were at the prow; two asleep, three awake. 
The clothes of two of the men were set on fire ; a third lost every hair on 
his body, save on his head ; and a fourth was killed as he lay sleeping. 
He was lying on his back, and when stripped, they found on his left side 
the number forty-four distinctly marked,—a mark not there previously ; 
and which was of the size and likeness as the same number in metal on 
the rigging of the ship, and which the lightning had touched in its 
course. 

In the archives of the Académie des Sci for eighteen hundred and 
forty-seven, where the preceding anecdote is also preserved, it is related 
how a certain dame Morosa de Laguna was seated at her window during 
a heavy storm. She felt a sudden shock, as a flash more vivid than the 
rest blinded her ; but she soon recovered, and no ill effect followed. The 
image of a flower, which had been passed over by the electric current, 
was perfectly and distinctly printed on her leg; and she never lost the 
mark to the last day of her life. 
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A TRAVELLING ACQUAINTANCE. 

It is highly important to those who travel from London to Edinburgh 
in a day, and who cannot read or go to sleep in a railway carriage, to 
secure for themselves an agreeable travelling companion. 

Having to take this journey very often, and labouring under the above 
penning — as I do, the practice of looking out for eligible fellow pas- 
sengers, at King’s Cross or Easton Square, has made me pretty perfect 
in my judgments. The most curzory of glances suffices to convince me 
of Who’s Who, in the nine, A.M., in the case of four-fifths of its live stock, 
whose rank and situation I can approximate to with the fidelity of a col- 
lector of income-tax, and whose very opinions I can often predicate with- 
out giving them the trouble of opening their lips. 

Four-fifths of the human race—or, at all events, of so much of it as 
travels in the first-class by railway—can be assorted in about half-a-dozen 
pigeon-holes, and when you have seen a specimen of each description, 
you have seen all, the rest being but duplicates. 

Club fogy, army swell, man of business, country gentleman, parson, 
and individual with a grievance ; very nice people all, without doubt, 
and may they live a thousand years at the very least, but just conceive 
an eleven hours’ journey in the same carriage with any one of them! 
Of the gentler sex I say nothing, save Bless their hearts, and may they 
never grow a day older! For as to being shut up for eleven hours with 
the same female, I am very sure that the honour would be altogether 
too much for me. 
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My sphere of choice, then, being thus narrowed to one-fifth of the hu- 
man race (male) who travel in ass and my eye being, 
as I have said, unerring, I Drees Be wg the carriage which is occa- 
pied by the most intelligent man in the train. I never indeed made a 
mistake, that I can remember, but once, when, at the same instant in 
which I deposited myself and my carpet-bag in a carriage, the individual 
whose appearance had captivated me, walked straight out of it with his 

kets. 

On Tuesday, the twentieth of July last, I had occasion to set out 
northward, as usual, from Euston Square. I was a little late and hur- 
ried, and there was not a very varied collection of passengers to choose 
from. As I walked hastily by the side of the already occupied carriages, 
the unthinking guard would, in his impatience, have twice consigned me 
to durance vile—once in company with a whole juvenile family, who had 
already commenced eating and smelling of ham sandwiches, aud once 
with no less than five Caledonians, only waiting for an Englishman that 
they might begin to dilate upon the perfections of their native land. I 
cast myself into the last through-carriage in despair, and without so 
much as looking before me. It was probable that my luck would be 
better ; it could hardly, as may be imagined, at all events, be very 
much worse. 

Beside myself, the carriage had but one other occupant ; @ young man 
of an altogether gentlemanly appearance, except, perhaps, that his clothes 
looked suspiciously new, and his hat somewhat too glossy. He was 
not reading the Z'imes so intently but that he could spare a scrutinising 
glance at the new arrival, as I rammed my carpet-bag under the seat 
with my hands, and kept a sharp look-out, under my right arm, on him. 
When I rose, he was again buried in—yes!—in the advertisement sheet. 
The gentleman, then, had probably some good reason for g his 


for your neat appearance, for you never touched the bow of it; nor did 
the thing misfit you, or tickle your neck, because instead of scratching, 
you simply tapped it, as a man taps his fob to be assured—there, you’re 
doing it now—of the safety of his watch.” 

“ What a fool I am!” I exclaimed, testily. 

‘‘Nay,” said he, “ it would be more civil to compliment me upon my 
powers of observation.” 

“I do compliment you,” I replied, with eandour. “I think you an 
exceedingly clever fellow.” 

‘* Well,” said he, “it is not for me to speak about that; I knowa 
thing or two doubtless that may be out of your respectable beat, and I 
daresay I could put you up to the time of day in several matters.” 

“Pat me up to it,” I cried, with enthusiasm, and parting with my last 
ray of superciliousness ; “I am as ignorant as a peacock, I feel ; do, I 
entreat you, put me up to it.” 

Whereupon, I am bound to say that my companion communicated to 
me such an array of interesting facts regarding his calling as would have 
shamed a parliamentary blue book, and beguile@ the way for hours with 
conversation, or rather monologue, of the most exciting kind. Lord By- 
ron states that one of the pleasantest persons he ever met in his life was 
a-pickpocket, and I hasten to endorse his lordship’s opinion with my 
own. I felt all that satisfaction jn listening to my nefarious acquaint- 
ance which belongs to an intercourse with an enemy during a temporary 
truce ; the delight which a schoolboy feels in playing at cricket with his 
pedagogue ; or the pleasure which is experienced when a bishop happens 
to join, for once, in the chorus of one’s own comic song. So affable, so 
almost friendly, an air pervaded his remarks that the most perfect sense 
ot security was engendered within me. I could scarcely imagine that 





talent for observation. Nobody who is not in want of a situation gets 
wrapped up in an advertisement sheet: and my companion, I felt sure, 
was in want of no such thing. His profession, whatever that might be, 
had been settled long ago, and the fishing-rod and guide-book which re- 
posed over his head disclosed a young geutleman with money to spare, 
who was about to take a summer holiday among the trout streams of the 
north. One circumstance which occurred just after we started, persuaded 
me that he must needs be a lawyer (and, indeed, as afterwards turaed 
out, his pursuits did somewhat partake of the nature of that calling) so 
much did it smack of ready reasoning and practised acuteness. Leaning 
out of the window as the train began to move, the wind carried away bis 
glossy hat, whereupon, instead of sitting down forlornly, and mattering 
Good gracious! or Confound it! the young man seized upon his hat-box 
and launched that after the missing property. 

‘* My hat-box,”’ he explained, in answer to my stare of amazement, 
“ has got my Edinburgh address in it, but my hat has not. The one is 
of little use without the other, and it is probable, since we have barely 
left the station, that they will both be found and forwarded to me by the 
next train.” 

Here was an original! Here was a grand exception to five-fifths of 
the human race who travel in first-class carriages! I hugged myself at 
the notion of having secured so promising a companion, and that, too, 
after such a couple of previous escapes. 

“ But how do you know ?” I urged, because I had nothing better to say, 
and was determined, at all risks, not to suffer the conversation to drop ; 
* how do you know that somebody won’t steal them?” 

“ T don’t know,” replied the other, with a contemptuous dryness, “ but 
I do not think it probable ; the articles would fetch so small a price that 
the reward would be likely to be quite as remunerative as the swag it- 
self, and, of course, without the risk.” 

The swag! Did anybody who travels first-class ever hear such an ex- 
pression? I was a good deal piqued, also, at the tone of annoyance in 
which he spoke, and I replied, tartly : 

“ T don’t understand thieves’ logic nor the language either.”’ 

“ Ah, I do ;” responded my companion, carelessly. And he resumed 
his paper. 

We had passed Rugby, and were flying through the dark dominions of 
King Coal, before either of us again broke silence. 

“Come,” cried my bare headed acquaintance y, “there is no 
occasion for us two to quarrel ; only nothing puts me so out of temper 
as to see a man proud of his ignorance. Now, you are a keen, long- 
beaded, fellow enough, I can see, but you don’t know anything.” 

“ Perhaps not,” I replied, still annoyed by the man’s manner, and at 
the unaccustomed position of second fiddle, in which I found myself ; 
* but I have really no ambition to learn thieves’ logic.” 

“ What a type of the respectable classes of this country you do afford,” 
mused the other coolly, “in this your excessive obstinacy and conceit. 
You have no ambition to learn, and yet, I dare say, that you, yourself, 
are concerned, either directly or indirectly, in endeavouring to diminish 
crime, and to put down the profession of roguery. You help to elect a 
ber of parli t who votes upon social subjects ; you subscribe to 
benevolent associations, for the moral rescue of criminals ; you consider 
the convict question to be an exceedingly important one, and yet you 

—* Here this irreverent individual absolutely burst out laughing. 
“What would you think of a doctor, now, who had prescribed for a pa- 
tient into the particular feature _f whose case he had really no ambition 
to inquire ?” 

“Tam not a doctor!” I roared, out of all patience ; “and < wish all 
the thieves in England were to be hung to-morrow.” 

“The country would be very sadly de-populated,” replied the other, 
impassively : “ you and I would certainly never meet again.” 

“ This is downright insult,’ I exclaimed, with indignation; “I shall 
take care to change carriages and company at the very next station.” 

“Nay, sir, 1 meant no offence,” responded my panion, gravely ; 

“T referred only to myself as being doomed to be cut off in the flower of 
my days, if your wishes should be carried into effect. I have been a 
pickpocket from my very cradle ; and,” added he, after a pause, “I am 
thankful to say that I have not been altogether unsuccessful in my vo- 
cation.” 
I was startled for an instant by the man’s seriousness, and instinc- 
tively—although he was at the other end of the compartment—looked 
for his wicked hands. They were lying in his lap before him, neatly 
gloved, one of them still holding the paper. 

“ Ah,” he said smiling, and at once comprehending my glance, “ these 
are nothing. They are merely my whited walls, my outside respectabi- 
lities, my ostentatious charities, my prayers before my business proceed- 
ings. We have our little hypocrisies, like the commercial world. See 
here,”’ he rose up to his full height, and the two lemon-coloured aristo- 
cratic hands fell on the floor witha third. ‘ Here are my natural digits,” 
he continued producing another set of digits ungloved, and not particu- 
larly clean ; “ nobody can suspect a man of picking pockets who always 
keeps his hands before him, and reads the City Article in the Times.” 

“You were reading the advertisement sheet,” I said, intensely inte- 
rested, but still inclined for contradiction. 

“ Yes, sir,” he retorted, “ because I saw that pretence of that kind to 
a person of your intelligence would be futile. I always change my tac- 
tics with my company.” 

I began to feel very tenderly for this poor fellow, whom doubtiess 
circums‘ances had driven to his present dreadful calling, but whose 
mental endowments had evidently fitted for far better things. 

“ But why,” I urged, “ not have picked my pocket, my good young 
man ?” 

“ Because, sir,” he answered, “I am now bent on pleasure, and not 
on business, unless something very enticing should come in my way ; 
open and unreserved conversation, too, such as I felt I could indulge ia 
with you, is to one in my situation” (the poor fellow sighed) ‘ too rare 
a happiness to be easily forgone ; besides,” he added, reassuming his na- 
tural tone, “ you don’t carry your bank-notes in your pocket at all.” 

I felt myself glowing all over as red as beetroot or boiled lobster, but 
I managed to articulate as calmly as I could, “ Bank-notes! ab, that’s a 
good joke. I very seldom have anything of that kind to carry, I’m sorry 
to say.” 

bs Yes, but when you have ?” interrogated the other, slily. 

“ Well, sir, when I have, what then?” I retorted with assumed care- 
lessness, 

“ Why, what a very strange place,” remarked he, very slowly and im- 
pressively ; ‘‘ your neckcloth seems to be for keeping them safe !”’ 

“ How the devil did you come to know that ?” I cried, in astonish- 
ment. 

“ What does it signify? What can be the value of thieves’ logic ?” 
he answered, derisively. ‘Iam sure you can have no ambition to be in- 
formed.” 

“ Pray tell,” I entreated, “ pray tell; I humbly apologise ;” I had 
very nearly robbed myself of a most interesting conversation through 
my own ill-humour. “It is very true that I have a number of Scotch 
notes in the place you meation, which my purse would not hold; but 
what on earth made you discover it?” 

“ It was very simple reasoning,”’ he replied, “and scarcely needs ex- 
planation ; stiffeners are seldom worn now, and yet your neckerchief had 
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something in it; you were anxious about that something, and put your 
fingers to it involuntarily a dozen times ; it was not through solicitude 


my ag le comp could ever have been in reality concerned in a 
fraudulent transaction, and far less in any deed of violence. 

We had just left Preston, and he was conclading a highly interesting 
account of how bad money was circulated in the provinces, when a sud- 
den thought struck me, to which nevertheless I scarcely liked to give 
utterance. I felt exceedingly desirous to know exactly how garotting 
was effected, yet how was I to put sueh a question to so inoffensive and 
gentlemanlike a scoundrel? At last I mustered resolution enough. Did 
he happen to have heard from any acquaintance who, through misfortune 
or otherwise, had failed in the intellectual branches of his profession, 
how the garrotte was effected. I trembled for his answer, and half re- 
pented of having said anything so rade as soon as the question had left 
my lips. He, however, did but blush slightly and becomingly, smiled 
with the confidence of a mastef in some art who is ignorantly interro- 
gated as to his knowledge of its first principles, pulled up his false collar 
with his real hands, and thus delivered himself : 

“ Why, singularly enough, sir, the garotte is my particular line.” 

My satisfaction at this avowal was, as may be imagined, complete. It 
was like the question about Hag t mooted among the omnibus pas- 
sengers, being referred to the strange gentleman in the corner witha 
Roman nose, who turned out to be the Duke of Welliagtoa. 

How eloquent did my fraudulent friend become about this his favour- 
ite topic! What spirit he threw into his descriptions! What hair- 
breadth escapes from the police and other intrusive persons interrupting 
him in the pursuit of his vocation, he had at various times experienced ! 
Left alone with his man he had rarely indeed been unsuccessful. Once, 
however, with a gymnastic gentleman—a harlequin, in plain clothes, 
returning home from the theatre—who had thrown a summersault clean 
over his head ; and once with a stout party from a city dinner, who had 
no neck—positively none—to afford the operator a chance, aad who bit 
my poor friend’s arm in such a manner that it was useless for weeks 
afterwards. 

“ And you did these feats of yourself and without any assistance?” I 
inquired, with some iucredulity. 

“ Quite alone, sir,” replied he, “ but, in all cases, the garottees were 
several inches shorter than myself; with a man of your size, for in- 
stance,”’ and he laughed good-humouredly, “it would be almost an im- 
possibility.” 

I laughed very heartily at this notion, too. Would he be so good as 
to show me, just to give me an example how the thing was done? 

“ IT throw my arm from the back of your neck, like this,” said he, suit- 
ing the action to the word, but with the very greatest delicacy of touch. 
* You are sure I am not inconveniencing you?” 

“Not at all,” said I. “ Go on.” 

“TI then close the fore arm tightly. Stoop a little lower, please ; 
thank you, and compress the windpipe with......” 

Where wasI? Why I was lying on the floor of the carriage instead of 
sitting on the corner seat? Why was my neckcloth unfastened, and 
where were the bank-notes which it had contained? These questions, in 
company with many others, presented themselves te my mind as the 
train glided into Carlisle station. Above all, where was my agreeable 
companion? I knew by the unerring Bradshaw that the train stopped 
nowhere between Preston and ——. Yes, but it did though, just for one 
minute, at the junction of the Windermere line, to drop passengers, al- 
though not to take them up. 

“ Guard! guard !”’ 

“ Yes, sir ; Carlisle, sir. 
ments.” 

“ Don’t talk to me of refreshments,”’ I cried hoarsely. 
from this carriage get out at Oxenholme ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir ; very gentlemanly young man with fishing rod and a land- 
ing-net. A lake tourist. Asked whether there was a trout stream in 
that neighbourhood.” 

I have not quite settled yet, in my own mind, whether the thing was 
planned from the very first, and the lost hat itself—which was not claimed 
—a portion of the diabolical plot ; or whether the intentions of my com- 
panion had been really honourable until I was fool enough to puta 
temptation in his way, which he could not resist. It was like placing 
the Bloomer suit of armour in the chamber of Joan of Arc, and expecting 
that she would keep to Crinoline and the small bonnet in preference to 
that martial costume to which she has been so long accustomed, and in 
which she looked so becoming. Previous to the outrage the man’s con- 
duct had been certainly quite irreproachable. He r d too, per- 
haps, that since he had so fully “ put me up to the time of dey,” I 
should bave no further occasion for my gold repeater. At all events, my 
travelling acquaintance had taken that away with him. 


re 


SALMON FISHING ON THE WYE. 

Salmon fishing, and, in fact, all sorts of angling, has become so fashion- 
able that most of the rivers in Great Britain, and many even in Norway, 
are rented by rich men and very strictly preserved. Yet there are still 
places open for men whose means are limited, though their ardour is 
great—and at these quarters you may get very good fly fishing at a 
reasonable charge. On many of the best rivers in Scotland the land- 
lords of the hotels have rented portions of the rivers, and by living at 
their houses you have the right of fishing. In Ireland and Wales also 
you can find the same accommodation. But if you start on a salmon fish- 
ing excursion, before you do start make up your mind where you intend 
to go. Then go straight to the spot, and there remain. You will re- 
quire very different tackle on @ broad river, such as the Tweed or the 
Shannon, than that which you use on smaller rivers. On mosi of the 
large rivers you must use a boat. You must also use long and powerful 
rods on a broad river ; but as you have chosen the Wye, in Wales, you 
will have bank fishing, and I have told you the sort of rod you will want 
for that river in my last letter. I will tell you by and by the sort of 
rod and tackle you will want for the Scotch and Irish rivers. Do not 
attempt to combine the pleasure of a tour through the country and the 
sport of salmon fishing ; if you do you will most likely spoil both your 
intended enjoymepts. Do one thing at a time; and, as I suppose you, 
like most men, reveree the old saying and take your pleasure first, and 
work after, let me recommend you to take your tour first, if you wish to 
see the country, aad your fishing after. If you do combine these two en- 
joyments you spend some agrevable time amongst some beautiful scenery, 
but the odds are very great against your getting good salmon fishing, 
and for this reason ; salmon fishing, or good salmon fishing, depends on 
the state of the river, and in no river more so than the Wye. Salmon 
will not take the fly if the water is too high or too low, too much disco- 
loured or two clear ; in fact, to have good sport, you must have what is 
called good water, that is, the river must be at a certain depth or near it, 
which depth is well known to all fishermen on the salmon rivers, and, in 
fact, to almost every child. The water must be slightly discoloared—a 
light amber tint is the most common iu salmon rivers in Great Britain, 
as they are often fed by streams from mountains, which pass through 
boggy and peaty soil. The colour of the water depends, too, very much 
on the bed of the river over which it runs. The salmon rivers in Eng- 
land are much more bright than those in Scotland and Ireland, as they 
are not dyed by running through peat. The Norway and Canadian 
rivers are also brighter than the Scotch, for the same reason. Now, if 
you run through a country, stopping a few oe at one place and a few 
daye at another, the chances are you will not hit on the time at any one 
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river when it isin good order. Let me, then, advise you to do one thing 























at a time, and, after you have had tour, go to your fishing quarters, 
hang up your hat, and there and take of the water 
when it is in order. I have often known men arrive at quarters 
where I have been located, when the waters are not in good order ; their 
ardour is too great to be retained. good or bed water out they fish all 
day, and of course are disappoin They come home, swear 
there are no fish in the river, and next day off they go fish, fish, atl 
day ; more strong language, more abuse of keepers, landlord, river, and 
g but their owa stupidity. They come home, and not all the 

fare the poor landlord can place before them will bring them to 
anything like good humour ; they call for their bill, and away they rush 
tothe ual ceniavennany: Sap Geen Samak Cae ane. ’ 
pointment, whilst the men who have patiently waited at the abused it one finds a lady-like air of suppressed melan. 
station are delighted next day to see a rise in the river, and are re- cholly ; and this appears various forms of what ladies them. 
warded by capital sport. “ What are you to do in a dull place waiting selves call “ sweet pretty,” “ in ”? “ genteel,” and “ affection. 
for a in the river ?” ate.’ “A widow lady, residing in a healthy locality, and engaged in the 
Are you such a poor creature as not to have any resources withio your- education of her own little girls, is desirous of recei &., to 
self? ban sketch—have you soul enough to admire the glorious with them her maternal care and solicitudes, the chief objects of which 
rospects which meet eye at each bend of a merry running river? are to instil Christian principles, inform the mind, and cultivate lady- 
Treks water is low and clesr, then io the time to study the bead of the | flies for? If they have never seen such things, why should they attempt | like conduct. The domestic arrangements are liberally conducted, and 
river. Take with you your guide, and as you wander on the banks of | to feed on them?” I really wish, Mr. Tyro, you would not ask so many | every attention is given to their physical training.” This is word-paint- 
the river he will point out to you every stone, where the salmon lay, and | questions. “ It’s a simple q ’ of course, youcan tell me. Yes, it | ing of pre-Raffaelite power. Every touch tells; and the minutest de. 
from which he rushes to take the fly ; he will show you the best places tails of this good creature’s 1 


and I do not know anything mach more interesting 
with you, and though you need not waste your time regularly 


fishing the river, yet there are in general places where by proper fishing | has 


you —— 

anon. This, too, is the time to be getting everything 

hour when the river may rise. There is always something 10 do with 
fli others to “ do up,’’ casts to ex- 

you get to work you will have 

e all my traps ready—and I can- 

scenery, and I think it must 


hav 


od 
mon, I want to catch them, with as little trouble as possible.” In- 
Well, I can tell you. If you are such a man as you describe, I 


don’t know how I can amuse you whilst the river is low, unless you con- | fish 


sole yourself with that great resource, the refuge for blazé, and, “ used 
up,” toy with your moustache. I have known men so amuse themselves 
for hours, and I have not the least doubt you, from your account of your- 
self, have done so. I may as well tell you at once, you are not the man to 
make a salmon fisher. “ You're not the man for Galway.” Salmon fish- 
ing is hard work, as you will find if you try it. All sporting—at least 
any sort of sporting that is worth having—must be worked for and 
worked hard. How many milesa hunting man rides! Often in the sad- 
dle from nine o’clock to four or six o'clock, four or five days a week, in 
all weathers, Think of the number of miles a man grinds over a grouse 
moor, day by day. You cannot, in this world, have anything worth ob- 
taining without work—let it be pleasure or worldly plunder. We are 
taught that by the sweat of our brows we shall gain our daily bread ; 
and you will find that principle carried out in everything through life— 


that which is worth having you must work for. So, if you are lazily in- | f 


clined, give up the idea of salmon fishing, or don’t expect to get good 
sport, selecting a salmon fishing station it is well to find some place 
where you can also get good trout fishing. You can then always be em- 
ployed. Salmon fishing is the most glorious of all piscatorial sports— 
the most exciting, most joyous, | begin to think, of all sports. For myself, 
I have spent most of my leisure time through life in the field and on the 
banks of rivers, and, having tried everything, I come to the conclusion 
that the only sport which excites and exhilarates equal to salmon fishing 
is a good fox, a good scent, a good a good horse, a good country, 
and a jolly field. If you can find these combined, forty minutes of such 
enjoyment is the ne plus ultra of all out-door enjoyments. I have seen 
men whom no danger could daunt, who had received medals and amp 
—just rewards for their valour—I have seen these very mea turn pale 
and become as nervous as a young girl when they are playing a strong 
running fich—in a rapid stream. I question if the sage old grambler, 
Dr. Johnson, was ever led by his “ toading” admirers to the banks of 
the Wye, or some such picturesque and glorious river, seeing the wise 
old growler had a mind which could feel ; had it been so I little doubt he 

have changed his opinion of the character of poor Piscator ; for 
no man can be a true lover of the art, who has not a natural admiration 
of nature’s beauties, and no man can look on these beauties without con- 
templating the glories around him with inward devotion, and thankful- 
ness to the Great Maker of all. I question if Dr. Johason ever saw a 
salmon fisher playing a fresh run fish ; if he had, he would ‘never have 
used those words, which have since been adopted by fools who have not 
wit enough themselves to make a satirical remark on anglers. 

When you have got to your station, the first taing is to look on for a 
good guide, to show you the river; for a good guide is as necessary to 
you on # salmon river that you are not uainted with as in going up 
Mont Blanc. I don’t mean to say an “old hand” may not, by looking 
at astream, pretty well know where a salmon ought to rise, but even 
“an old” hand, on a strange river, will need a guide, if he does not wish 
to spend some weeks in fiuding out what the guide would show him in an 
hour. I should always recommend all young hands to take some per- 
son with them when salmon fishing, even if they do know the river well. 
It is just possible you may slip in, you may fall when wadiog a rapid, or 
roll off a rock—you may not—but it is quite possible you may—and I 
don’t think it is worth the odds against you being drowned if you are 
without a guide ; aad if such a trifle should ay a and you encased in 
wading boots, I put the odds at your life to 2s. 6d., which is the general 
charge a good guide makes per day ; it is but a matter of opinion ; is 

our life worth 2s. 6d.? There are always numbers of men about a fish- 
ng station who pretend to know all about the river, but only a select few 
are worth having. As a general rule, the most determined poaching 
angler is the best fellow to get. He is sure to be a character, and often a 
very clever, amus‘ng fellow. Make inquiries for the man who has been 
oftenest in trouble on account of rod-lishing for salmon, and you will 
find that most, if not all, the guides have been more or less at variance 
with the magistrates, on account of their difference of opinion with re- 
gard to the “rights of mao,” and the “rights of the river.” He that 
been oftenest through the mill will be the most refined. You need 
not look too deeply into the moral character of these men; you are not 
on an expedition for the distribution of tracts or the reformation of so- 
ciety in = bat do not be horror-struck at making a companion of 
@ man who has been “in trouble.” There is a wide difference between a 
man who kills a salmon, and, if caught, is sent to prison, and the sneak- 
ing prig who crawls into your hen roost and carries off your pet cochin 
chias. The poacher is often a poacher for the pure love of sport. I say 
often, because there are a vast number of idle bad fellows who poach for 
the sake of gain. But these men are seldom, if ever, good fly-fishers or 
anglers. The rod is not their weapon, and angling not their occupation. 
With very little discernment you can discover the real old angler from 
the dissolute poacher. The angler lives by the river side, or in water— 
he loves the river, and he knows every stone, every pool, every stream, 
every curl. Without being, perhaps, conscious of the fact himeelf, he is a 
lover of the beauties of river scenery, and will point out to you little bits 
of scenery which are favourites with him. He is in general an amusing 
and trustworthy guide, and will doall he can to show you sport. Do 
not for a moment sup Lam upholding poaching. The her is an 
otter which you sh: take every means to get rid of. Bat I am now 
telling you the man who is most likely to know the river, and be your 
best guide, and the old poaching angler is the man. ides by em- 
ploying this man you keep him out of mischief. If you want to pre- 
serve a river, who are the best men you can employ to watch? Why, the 
poachers ; and they are employed by all who know their own interest. 


You think I am prosy—running out too much line. “ You want 
to know where to go and what river to fish?’ Well, you say you would 
like to try Wales first. The best rivers in Wales are, in the north—the 


Conway ; in the south,—the Wye and the Usk. There are many others, 

of which I will mention. The Conway is a late river—that is to say, 
autuma months, The Wye may be 
May, you will get really good fs 

y, you t 
r the water nin y eral low, 
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e. The river openson the lst of March, 
Tshould recommend you to ran down 
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watching the salmon—they are “ queer fish.” You ‘can also take | amined handreds of 


the | they do feed when in fresh water ; for although some people are foolish 


is a simple question, but I rather fancy it is one of those very simple ife are brought out. One sees her, pale and 
cu 


questions which will puzzle the wisest head. It is in fact diffiz delicate, alternating from the morning black dress to the evening grey 
what salmon do feed on ; for if you open a salmon you will not find any- | scarf 



























































[—her refined, yet melancholy, features lighted up with the con. 
thi: sciousness of present duty, though slightly clouded with the recollections 
of her irreparable loss—the widow sustained and animated by the mo- 
ther’s duties, giving up herself for time and eternity to “ her own little 
girls,” overflowing with “ maternal care and solicitude” (observe “ care 
and solicitade’”’)—and yet prepared to give of these good things to others, 
She offers nothing less than Christian principles, a well-informed mind, 
and ladylike habits. All this she can give—she simpl tees the 
perfect ideal ofa woman. These are her chief objects in “receiving a 
few pupils.” She sacrifices herself for the good of her ies—the mi- 
nor consideration of pounds, shillings, and pence she adroitly veils, And 
then observe the elegant periphrase under which she hints that there is 
enough to eat for dinner, and that washing and backboards are attended 
to—* liberal domestic arrangements and physical training” being school- 
mistress’s English for twice meat and frequent walks. 


sign of food! I have for hours laid by salmon pools when the water 
been so bright and clear that I could see a sixpence in ten foot water, 
and I have watched the salmon and endeavoured to ascertain on what 


enough to say they never do feed in fresh water—that is all trash ; they 
not only feed, but they get in very good condition in some rivers, with- 
out a visit to the sea, as you will find out if you visit the upper part of 
the Wye in April. Many of the early spawned fish will be by that time 
in very fine condition, and if there should not be a strong flood to carry 
them down to the sea, you will find that the fish will daily improve, so 


much so that by the end of May you may see fish so bright, well fed, and | But it isnot all maternal birds who are caught with this sentimental 
in fact in such tiful condition that it will take a very “old hand” to | chaff. Some gerente have a taste for the religious and domestic dodge ; 
tell you whether the salmon is a fresh run fish or not! Ofcourse these | but others, it is felt, like a more open address to a different set of preju- 


and feed well. dices. It is not every mother who will send her daughter to the whin- 
Amongst the many theories I have heard old fishermen and men who | ing widow-lady or the wife of a clergyman residing in a pretty parson- 
have lived all their lives on the banks of salmon rivers express, one is, | age. These arts of advertising make no impression on the tougher fibres 
that salmon feed on the water ; that is they exist on the animaloulw which | of the more practical matrons. They mean to send the girls to school— 
all water contains, more or less. There is no doubt that water does con- | a good school—none of your half-and-half domestic circles, but a tho- 
tain a vast store of living matter which is not visible to the eye of man, | rou; food school, and where there is none but good society. Here is a 
yet which may be visible to that of other creatures, and that the waters | type of select establishment that will attract that class in middle life 
of some rivers are far more nutritive, or perhaps we might say sanitive | which plumes itself upon being practical and aspiring at the same time : 
to fish than others. This any one who will take the trouble to observe | —‘ Superior education for the daughters of gentlemen.’? The weak 
different rivers may soon prove. I could mention many rivers which were | place is hit—such a school will be a patent of gentility for life. This 
full of “ feed,” and where the fish do not thrive well, and rivers in | looks like business combined with the very best of breeding. “A lady of 
which the “ feed” was not so good, and still the fish always noted for its | talent and experience,” of course, and “‘ who has successfully conducted 
fine quality. This I attribute to the water that the fish live in, not on, for | the education of the daughters of noblemen and other families of distiac- 
I cannot for a moment believe a salmon can get into condition, or even | tion, has a vacancy for three pupils.” A vacancy for three pupils—the 
exist, on water alone; he must have some stronger and more nutritious | solecism is lost in the dazzling attractions of this “ establishment, which 

is beautifully situate in the immediate vicinity of the Parks,’ and which 
is stil! suffused with the odours of “ the daughters of noblemen and other 
families of distinction.” It is scarcely necessary to add that in the list 
of eminent professors attached to this establishment, we find nothing less 
than “Mr. Brush, landscape-painter to the Queen, and Mrs, Stipple, 
flower-painter to her Majesty.” 

Another form of attraction is that of the foreignschool. This is a sub- 
tle bait, and argues considerable knowledge of the human mind in those 
who offer it. Many nts and guardians who set their faces against 
all the tricks of the English establishments fall a victim to a foreign ad- 
venturess. They cannot resist the Pensionnat. It is as soothing to cer- 
tain minds as “ that blessed word Mesopotamia” was to the old lady’s 
Bible-reading propensities. ‘“ Protestant Collegiate School for young 
ladies, by Madame P re,” combines every attractive element. We 
have French, religion, and acollege all in one. But even this is capped. 
France pur e simple we know has its drawbacks. France teaches man- 
ners, but Eagland is the school for morals. When in a very reflective 
turn of mind, and deep in our ethnological studies, we think what a pity 
it is that we cannot unite national excellences. What a model man that 
would be who had an Englishman’s probity, Gallic wit and refinement 
of thought, German patience, and Italian taste! Our advertising ladies 
hit this feeling. They tell us how we can get the French idiom and the 
British beef, Parisian manners and the solidities of the English family— 
“ education in France, and at a first-rate finishing school ;” but then it 
is “ en famille, where English comforts and maternal care’’ are crowned 
by “a beautiful view of the sea’”—the very waves, of course, whispering 
only in Parisiaa accent. Perhaps the sublimity of humbug in this direc- 
tion is attained by the principal of a seminary “ who has obtained a 
diploma from the University of France.” The University of France—an 
institution which is new to us. We always thought, however, that the 
very model of a school advertisement was that of the enterprising gen- 
tleman who does not exactly profess to teach boys, but “ respectfully in- 
vites all parents and guardians who have youths to pat to school to in- 
spect his mansion of sixty rooms and grounds of thirty-three acres, com- 
prising bowling-green, cricket-ground, fish-pond, rookery, chestnut- 

ve, extensive gardens, aud trout-streams.”’ In its line, it certainly is 
inimitable ; but it is approached, though distantly, by the lady at Clap- 
ham, who subdues the splendour of her educational promises, while she 
wisely prefers to enlarge upon her speciality, which is her “ house of 
modern and cheerful construction, containing forty-five lofty rooms and 
four bath-rooms, affordiag every facility for daily use.” 

These are among the attractions offered to that very numerous class 
which is prepared to pay, and pay well, for “ educational advantages.” 
But economical as well as educational considerations are attended to. 
Cheap schools are in good odour. Dothegirls Halls are not in favour 
since Miss Bronte’s inconvenient revelations. How, then, to unite large 
eee and small performance, high terms and moderate payments? 

he foliowing solution of the prob!em is at least ingenious :—“ A vacancy 
having occurred in a first-class establishment, where the terms are forty 
guineas per annum, a young lady can be received at the reduced terms 
of twenty-five guineas.’ What an elegant euphemism for a twenty- 
pound school, to say that it is a forty-pound seminary, where all the 
girls are taken at half-price! We cannot quit this interesting field of 
investigation without extracting a choice specimen of impudence :— 
“ Miss —— begs to aunounce to her friends and pupils that her Family 
Party will re-assemble on Tuesday, the 3rd of August.” 

r all, this isa melancholy prospect. Pretence, folly, and empty 
promise characterize most of these advertising schools. They address 
the worst and weakest part of our nature ; they appeal for the most part 
only to vanity and —_ ; they are palpable delusions, and too often are 
accepted as such, These schools could not be unless parents liked them. 
The lady superiors are what they are, and use all this language of cant 
and falsity, only because we choose our daughters to be brought up in 
emptiness and pretence. Parents as well as teachers know that all this 
French and German, and piano and accomplishments, calisthenics and 
flower painting, mean nothing and come to nothing. Kuaowing what 
English female education is, we know that the widow ladies and the 
clergyman’s wives, and the principals of Linden House and the foreiga 
Protestant Colleges are all stuff and nonsense—that the teachers are 
generally the wives of broken-down coal-merchants, who contrive to hire 
a house, and engage two or three housemaids, and get a few ignorant 
ushers to dub themselves masters, and call this sort ot thing “a Select 
Establishment conducted by Madame Perigord de la Plume and a staff 
of eminent professors.”? Few parts of our social economy require a more 
strict reform than that of existing girls’ schools ; and if the Womaa’s 
Rights advocates in England would really attempt to make the next 
generation of wives and mothers something better than they are likely 
to be under the present system of female education, we will undertake 
that our sons will give them more respectful attention than at present 
we can accord to their theories. Once let us see that women are really 
working themselves in the most neglected portion of female life, and we 
shall not laugh, as we often do, at woman’s claims to social elevation. 

—_ 


A THRILLING ADVENTURE. 

At the supposed end of what has always been considered the longest 
avenue of the Mammoth Cave, nine miles from its entrance, there is & 
pit, dark and deep and terrible, known asthe Maelstrom. Tens of thou- 
sands have gazed into it with awe whilst bengal-lights were thrown down 
it to make its fearful depths visible, but none ever had the daring to ex- 

lore it. The celebrated guide Stephen, who was deemed insensible to 


fear, was offered six hundred dollars by the proprietors of the Cave, if 


food. . 

Man must have good air or he becomes diseased ; he may eat the most 
fattening food, but he will not get into condition if he has not good air. 
So with fish ; if they have not good water they will not thrive, no mat- 
ter how full the river may be of feed. I have taken much trouble to 
ascertain what salmon do feed on in fresh water. I once saw a salmon 
take a worm. I was watching the habits of the fish. I took some large 
lobworms and made my attendant quietly drop some of them into the 
stream, so as to let them pass near the fish. I saw the salmon take one, 
and I saw him return after he had taken it to his store. There he more 
than once spit the worm out, but after shaking it many times as a cat 
would a mouse, he gorged the worm. I would have given much to have 
been able to take that salmon after he had gorged the worm, as I could 
then have seen if it was not, as I suspect, the great rapidity with whicli 
salmon digest their food, which prevents you from discovering anything 
in them. I have, when watching salmon, seen them dash at many things. 
I have made an attendant throw into the stream minnows, grubs, flies, 
and shrimps, but although fish will often strike at these, I never saw them 
actually}gorge any food buta lobworm. I believe at times, when salmon 
are in the hamour, they will rush after and strike at almost any sub- 
stance that passes them. I have often seen them dash after leaves and 
debris, which is carried down in every rapid stream, but that he is feed- 
ing on those articles is out of the question. Many talented men have 
taken much pains to discover the natural history of salmon, and many 
excellent works have been written on the subject ; but, after all, there 
are so many conflicting opinions that it is difficult to arrive at the truth. 
Only a few weeks past, a salmon cause was tried in a Scotch court. 
Many witnesses of experience were examined, men who had lived all their 
lives on a fine salmon river, yet the evidence was so conflicting, that on 
the question of what was the fry of salmon, whpther par were young sal- 
mon, or smolts young salmon, it was difficult for the judge to come to 
any decision. The natural history of the salmon when in salt water will, 
I expect, long contioue a mystery. He feeds on such nutritious food, and 
on such quantities, when in the sea, that he will, after leaving the fresh 
water a poor miserable thin object, in six weeks gain from five to eight 
pounds weight. It is very singular that salmon are not sometimes taken 
on the coast with a hook by fishermen when fishing for other fish, for it 
is certain they must feed on the coast somewhere, for no sort of fish go 
far to sea for food ; in fact, they seldom go “ out of soundings ”’ unless it 
is when they are travelling. 1 have fished for salmon in salt water bays, 
when salmon were leaping in thousands round me. I have used all sorts 
of baits, but never had a “nibble.” I have asked sea fishermen if they 
ever heard of asalmon being taken with a hook at sea, and never but 
once heard of an instance. This solitary case happened to a fisherman 
in the Bay of Fundy, on the Nova Scotia coast. He was cod fishing, and 
caught a salmon on his cod line, His bait was part of a small fish. I 
say itis very singular salmon are not taken with a hook in salt water 
where they feed so ravenously, and are taken by a hook in fresh water, 
where it is said they do rot feed much. If we could discover what salmon 
do feed on in salt water, we no doubt should have good sport with them 
at the mouths of the rivers, or as they run up along the coast, but we 
never yet have found out what is the food of this king of fish, either in 
salt or fresh water ; we are, therefore, compelled to resort to our own in- 
ventions for the capture of his majesty. Now as to the best flies tor the 
Wye, the river you are going to fish. It is singular that every river has 
its local fly, which the fish will take better than any other. The Wye 
and the Usk both run into the Severn ; still the salmon, although they 
all ran up one river before they enter the two others, will not take the 
same fly! The Usk salmon reject the Wye fly, and the Wye salmon will 
not take the Usk fly. If there is not snow water, you can commence fish- 
ing on the Wye on the lst of March. The local fly for that month is thus 
made :—Body: grey, or blue grey wool ; hackle blue, large, and full from 
shoulder to tail, light brown tarkey wing ; tail, red ibis; hook, No. 3. 
The fly is made full in the body, and the hackle — large. The local 
Welsh flies are made without head. A very good fly for March and April 
in high water is made thus, and culled the “captain :’—Body, bronze 
mohair, with gold twist hackle, fall from shoulder to tail, grizzled grey j 
wing, bittern hackle, dyed a light yellow-brown ; tail, golden pheasants 
toppings, and red ibis: hook, No. 3. In my next I will mention some 
others, but with these you will kill in good water. 


————— 


CHAFF FOR MATERNAL BIRDS. 

Five columns of advertisements of private schools in a single number 
of the Times, and the familiar announcement at the end of the Midsum- 
mer holidays that there are “ three vacancies in a select establishment 
conducted by a widow lady residing at Little Peddlington,” suggest to 
us—“ much meditating,” as Lord Brougham would say—what inestima- 
ble advantages the future mothers of Eagland possess, at least according 
to the advertisements! If the world knows not its greatest men, 
England certainly knows not its greatesi women. The salt of 

B y must be in its schoolmistresses. What pa- 
ragons of virtue, what faultless incarnations of every gift and grace, are 
these ladies who advertise for the privilege of instructing our daughters 
in all that is solid and useful, religious and of good report, elegant and 
accomplished! Not one of them, taking her at her own modest account 
of herself, is fit for less than peatificatioa. Duty, not gain, is their sub- 
lime motive. What are Sisters of Charity to these esos hero- 
crarp basodingtnniptnaper i aniy tatenh of an ehtlden to. On dp 
every keeper w an H to 
mestic circle, and disregards altogether the pecuniary aspect of the 
there are few schoolmistressea who do not make it 
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and bold man, resolved to 
and, making his arrange- 
with great care himself lowered down by 
rope a hundred feet, but, at that point, his courage failed him, 
—— aloud to be drawn out. aw peaanerg «<< ever have 
induced him to repeat appalling experiment. 

A couple of weeks ago, however, a young gentleman of Louisville, 
whose nerves never trembled at mortal peril, being at the Mammoth Cave 
with Professor Wright, of our city, and others, determined, no matter 
what the and difficulties might be, to explore the depths of the 
Maelstrom. . Proctor, the enterprising proprietor of the Cave, sent to 
Nashville and procured a long rope of great : y for the 
perpen. The ropes and some n timbers were borne by the 
guides and others to the point of proposed exploration. The arrange- 
meats soon completed, the rope, with a heavy fragment of rock 
affixed to it, was let down and swung to and fro to dislodge any loose 
rocks that would be likely to fall at the touch. Several were thus dis- 
lodged, and the long-continued reverberations, rising up like distant thun- 
der from below, proclaimed the depth of the horrid chasm. Then the 
young hero of the occasion, with several hats drawn over his head to‘pro- 
tect it as far as possible against any masses falling from above, and with 
a light in his hand and the rope fastened around his body, took his place 
over the awful pit and directed the half dozen men, who held the end of 
the rope, to let him down into the Cimmeriaa gloom. 

We ha his own lips, an account of his descent. Occa- 


ve heard, from 

sionally masses of earth and rock went whizzing past, but pone struck 
him. Thirty or forty feet from the top, he saw a ledge, from which, as 
he judged by appearances, two or three avenues led off in different direc- 
tions. About a hundred feet from the top, acataract from the side of the 
pit went rushing down the abyss, and, as he descended by the side of the 
falling water and in the midst of the spray, he felt some apprehension 
that his light would be extinguished, but his care prevented this, 

He was landed at the bottom of the pit, a hundred and ninety feet 
from the top. He found it almost perfectly circular, about eighteen feet 
in diameter, witha small opening at one point, leading to a fine cham- 
ber of no great extent. He found on the floor beautiful specimens of 
black silex of immense size, vastly larger than were ever discovered in 
any other part of the Mammoth Cave, and also a multitude of exquisite 
formations, as pure and white as virgin snow. Making himself heard, 
with great effort, by his friends, he at last asked them to pull him partly 
up, intending to stop on the way and explore a cave that he had observed 
opening about forty feet above the bottom of the pit. Reaching the 
mouth of that cave, he swung himself with much exertion into it, and, 

holding the end of the rope in his hand, he incautiously let it go, and it 
swung out apparently beyond his reach. The situation was a fearful 
one, and his friends above could do nothing for him. Soon however he 
made a hook of the end of his lamp, and, by extending himself as far 
over the verge as ible without falling, he succeeded in securing the 
end of the rope. Fastening it to a rock, he followed the avenue 150 or 
200 yards to a point where he found it blockaded by an impassable ava- 
lanche of rock and earth. Returning to the mouth of this avenue, he 
beheld an almost exactiy similar mouth of another on the opposite side 
of the pit, but, not being able to swing himself into it, he refastened the 
rope around his body, suspended himself again over the abyss, and shouted 
to his friends to raise him to the top. The pull was an exceedingly severe 
one, and the rope being ill adjusted round his body, gave him the most 
——. ain. But soon his pain was forgotten in a new and dread- 
ul peril. 
the bottom, swaying and swinging in mid-air, he heard rapid and excited 
words of horror and alarm above, and soon learned that the rope by which 


water for many years. Then a few events happened. There was the Re- 
volation in Paris—and the events of Balli —and the Russian war 
—and the dissolution of the Brass Band—and electric telegraph— 
and the appointment of the great O’Toole to the Solicitor-Generalship at 
Sierra Leone—and somehow this kind of rhetoric drifted to leeward out 
of mortal ken. But it is not lost; we are happy to say that a few Pro- 
fessors of the Divine Art of Shillelagh-play in words still survive, and 
are not unwilling to treat us to a taste of their quality. 

A monster meeting was held the other day in the town of Thurles, in 
the county of Tipperary, to consider the case of the “ murdered 
macks,”’ who some little time back came to an untimely end. Common 
ramour himted, anda jury believed, on full investigation of the case, 
that these gratiemen should be spoken of rather as “ the Cormacks, the 
morderers.” This, however, was not the conclusion which prevailed with 
the deliberative assembly of Tipperary men who met together the other 
day to consider their untoward fate. The O’Donoghue—awful man !— 
opened the proceedings in the good old style. “ People of Tipperary ! 
there are, I know well enough, in the present Government—l believe 
the Irish portion of the present Government—Mr. Attorney-General 
Whiteside and Lord Naas too (groans)—I believe that they are 
Orangemen (groans)—lI believe that they would crush to the earth 
the frieze-coated sons of Ireland. A Voice—‘ Three groans for 
them.’ (Loud groans.)” And so the orator proceeded, endeavouring 
to convince his audience that broadcloth was getting the better of 
frieze, that the Orangemen were a terrible set of fellows, and that just.ce 
should be done to the murdered Cormacks. - 

But it was our old friend the Rev. John Kenyon, of Templederry, who 
renewed in choicest form the old glories of the Hibernian stage. He told 
tha men of Tipperary that for them the Eoglish Parliament and the Eng- 
lish Government existed not. To these Powers the men of Tipperary 
were, and ever would remain, a foreign people. If he kuew anything of 
his countrymen, what they wanted was not prosperity—let no one talk 
to them of a age wanted to be free. The righteous judge ap- 
proached closely to the Divine likeness of the Creator of the World, but 
the unrighteous judge was like an ape or a monkey. Keogh was an un- 
righteous judge ; therefore he wasa monkey. ‘“ He was a man who, if 
true justice was administered to him—not the caricature, the mockery of 
justice, he dispensed in yonder Court-house—would years since have hung 
upon a gallows 50 feet high. He was one of those who traded upon the 
credulity of the people of Ireland. He had stabbed them to the heart. 
They should petition Parliament to hang him. (Cheers and laughter.) 
They had the liberty to petition Parliament, and let them ‘petition to 
have Keogh hung.” And so the proceedings went. Four reverend gen- 
tlemen respectively—the Reverend Michael Scanlan, the Reverend Mr. 
Lanigan, the Rev. John Scanlan, and the Rev. W. Mullaley—moved va- 
rious resolutions, all to the effect that the case of the “ murdered Cor- 
macks”’ should be reopened, and that a petition with this prayer should 
be presented to the House of Commons. The meeting, however, is deci- 
sive evidence of the difference between former and present times. A few 
years agosuch an agitation as this might have set Ireland in a blaze; 
now it flares up for a moment, and expires in the midst of general con- 
tempt and ridicule.—Times, Sept. 2. 
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BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW. 
A very durable and important influence was very unconsciously 





When he was 90 feet from the mouth of the pit and 100 from | 
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brought to bear on English opinion when the Times (we believe it was 
the Times) first settled the now inflexible canon of journalism, that a me- 
tropolitan daily newspaper should never appear with less than three 
leading articles. We have not the least idea whence the rule came. 


he was upheld had taken fire from the friction of the timber over which | Thirty years ago there was nothing like it in the English press; it was 
it passed. Several moments of awful suspense to those above, and still | unknown to French journalism in its palmiest days; and we see no 


more awful to him below ensued. To them and him a fatal and instant 


traces of it in the American papers. The newspaper press of France 


catastrophe seemed inevitable. But the fire was extinguished with a bot-| governed a kingdom for seventeen years, and the Journal des Débais was 
tle of water belonging to himself, and then the party above, though al-| at the head of it ; but on referring toa file of the Débats anterior to 1848, 
most exhausted by their labours, suceeeded in drawing him to the top. | it will be found that the quantity of original matter it contained was en- 


He was as calm and self-possessed as upon his entrance into the pit, but 
all of his companions, overcome by fatigue, sank down upon the ground, 
and his friend, Professor Wright, from over-exertion and excitement, 
fainted and remained for a time insensible. 

The young adventurer left his name carved in the depths of the Mael- 
strom—the name of the first and only person that ever gazed upon its 
mysteries.—Louisville Journal, Sept. 11. (The hero of the exploit thus re- 
ported, is W. C. Prentice, the son of George D. Prentice.) 


——>_— 


IRISH ELOQUENCE. 
A SHOT LEFT IN THE LOCKER. 


What a pity it was thought when the art of painting or staining glass 
in the fashion of the middle-ages was supposed to be lost. Mankindhad 
known and had forgotten something. There are not many lost arts ; but, 
if you believe old zentlemen, our fathers did certain things, which we 
now do indifferently, in a far more plete and satisfactory manner 
than we, their degenerate descendants, have been abie to accomplish. 
There is that matter of Parliamentary speaking. We have always en- 
tertainued shrewd doubts as to the virtue of the old traditions upon this 
subject. We fully admit that in our own times it would be almost im- 
pessible for much-enduring humanity to assist at a more dreary amuse- 
ment than an ordinary debate—but was it so much better 60 years ago? 
Let us take the greatest traditional example of ancestral oratory. Sup- 
pose that we had assisted—as spectators, of course—at a duel a l’owtrance 
between Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt at the beginning of the century, what kind 
of impression should we have received from the display? Would our 
breath have come short? Should we have been conscious that we were 
in the presence of the Anakim of intellect? We have a very strong con- 
viction that we should have gone away with the impression that we had 
witnessed a dispute between a stout stuttering gentleman of kindly sym- 
pathies and considerable sense, and a man gifted with the assurance and 
the keenness of a practised advocate. Edmund Burke, as a speaker, was 
an awful bore ; there is no possibility of disbelieving the universal con- 
currence of contemporary testimony upon that subject. Windham, we 
should be inclined to think, in the country-gentleman line, did his work 
in a satisfactory manner, but then his opinions would not bear a strict 
investigation. Grattan perhaps, and Plunkett certainly, did supremely 
well, yet we more than doubt how far the first would have held his own 
in our time as anything more than a mere rhetorician. By all accounts 
Plunkett must have done well at any period of the world’s history, and 
in any assembly, save, perhaps, an assembly of Quakers. He was born 
to talk with dignity, as Mademoiselle Taglioni’s mission was to dance 
with grace. 

Had he be left naked at twenty years of age on Salisbury Plain he 
would have made such a speech to the first shepherd he met, as would 
have induced him to lend Mr. Plunket his greatcoat and t him to 





tirely regulated by the abundance of topics possessing public interest. On 
one day it appeared with seven leading articles—on another with none 
at all. The English rule does not give us any excess of public instruc- 
tion when questions are pleutiful, and when Parliament, the great pro- 
vider of questions, is sitting ; but at seasons like the present, when the 
world is holiday ar harvest-making, and nobody considers anybody else's 
opinion worth listening to, it is no slight absurdity, and something of a 
public misfortune, that the ten London morning newspapers should re- 
gard themselves as under an obligation to supply three original essays 
every morning except Sundays. The consequences are, exactly as might 
be expected, an extreme tenuity of thought and an excessive platitudi- 
nousness of expression ; and since commonplaces, like adversity, restore 
men to their natural equality, all the newspapers read exactly like each 
| other. The 7imes loses its pointed diction and dexterity of argument, 
| the Daily News its honesty and directness: and, if it were not that the 
| penny papers are distinguished by material as well a3 intellectual thin- 
| ness, so that the print shows through from the other side, and gives one 

the unpleasant impression that one is deciphering a palimpsest, we should 
read with impartial indifference the Telegraph or the Times, the Daily or 
the Morning News, the Advertiser, the Post, or the Star. It is very true 
that the cause of this is partially the dispersion of principal editors and 
leading contributors over continents and seas ; but the grand source of 
it all is the paucity of subjects to write upon, and the consequent neces- 
sity of usiog the poorest materials—stubble instead of straw. 

We must admit we have sometimes thought that there is a journalistic 
| Providence which has it- period of activity in the autumn. Oa year it 
sent the Crimean war, the next the taking of Sebastopol, and again the 
Indian Mutiny. But this year the sweet little printer’s devil which sits 
down below has as yet forgotten to takecare of his own. Things look a lit- 
tle better since the Chinese peace made itsappearance ; but probably stag- 
nation was never more hopeless than at the end of last week and the be- 
ginning of this. What wonderful reading just then were the London 
newspapers! Between the morning, evening, and weekly press, we think 
we read ten original essays, embodying a variety of general reflections, 
on the homicide at Acton. Our recollection of the great truths eluci- 
dated by the discussion is not as clear as it ought to be ; but we believe 
we remember that the 7'imes considered it imprudent to walk about with 
swordsticks, while the Telegraph applauded the verdict of that wonderful 
jury which, having no evidence before it except the statement of the ac- 
cused, observed that it “ gave him the benefit of the doubt” in his fa- 
vour. It was startling, too, to find a dozen gentlemen all having distinct 
opinions on the massacre of Jeddah and the prospects of Islamism in the 
Arabian peninsula. A priori, one would have thought the subject some- 
what difficult and obscure, but we find it made as distinct as daylight that 
Mahommedanism is perishing even at the central furnace of the faith. 
But perbaps the most curious illustration of the effect of the season on the 
journalistic view of events is furnisbed us by the Buckinghamshire con- 








the cathedral town. He would then have made a speech to the landlord 
of the Red Lion, and have procured a dinner, and so gradually have 
talked his way up to the leadership of the House of Commons. He is, 
perhaps, a singular example of what can be effected by “speaking.” 
ith this one exception, we do not believe in the great Parliamentary 
celebrities of former days. Some were better, and some were worse, but 
the best of them, even including Mr. Canning, would scarcely have com- 
manded much attention in our time, unless we had very materially 
altered his note. We do not, then, much believe in the decline of Par- 
liamentary eloquence ; it always was a very dull thing, and is a very 
dull thing now. 

Eloquence, however, of other kinds there bas been, and we would call 
attention to one particular form of it which was supposed to have been 
lost. A few professors of it, as we are happy to see, yet survive, and are 
ready, the occasion arising, to keep up the good old traditions of furmer 
days. Who remembers anything about the Repeal of the Union, and Mr. 
O'Connell and Conciliation Hall, and the myriads of oppressed peasan- 
try, and the peculiar class of eloq used by the Irish agitators of the 
gigantic school? Such things were—indeed, they were but yesterday,— 
but when we turn back to the great agitation times, it seems almost as 
though we were struggling in imagination to repeople one of Mr. Layard’s 
excavated cities. Let us see—what was it all about? A wonderfal Irish- 
man, of big chest and most musical utterance, was in the habit of making 
progresses through the country, and of endeavouring to persuade his 
poor countrymen that they were the finest specimens of humanity in the 
universe. True it was that they were “ the worst lodged, worst fed,”— 
the afflatus of the old days is coming back upon us—‘* worst clothed peo- 
ple in the world—but then they lived in an island which was a lone 
emerald in the pathlesssea. Their groans had gone up to Heaven against 
their oppressors, but of all those oppressors the base, bloody, and brutal 
Whigs were the worst ; so hurrah for the Pope and the priests ; if their 
landlords should come to grief, it might be regretted, but could not be 
avoided. Let them only keep their powder dry, and pay up their pence 
duly to Conciliation Hall.” All this does not sound strictly logical— 
indeed, there is about it a slight suggestion of Bedlam ; but practically 
speaking, that was the kind of eloquence which kept Ireland in very hot 





fessional case. In itself, it is but ashabby sort of scandal compared with 
Mr. Poole’s. Forcible entry into poor men’s cottages, and injurious iu- 
sinuations co ‘veyed in a quotation from Scripture, are, we fear, peculiar 
to neither religious party, and it is only the cockneyism of our public 
writers which prevents their recognising some of the most ordinary char- 
acteristics of what in modern slang is styled a “ well-visited” country 
rish. 

Put the Belgravian case was really a great one. There was a public 
meeting, with lots of obscenity handed about on slips of paper, to be per- 
used by gentlemen (exclusively) whom righteous indignation had chilled 
into moral icicles. There were even worse stories abroad, and stories, 
too, about people “ in society.’? There were chances of getting up not 
only a sensation, but a mob. But then there was Parliament sitting. 
The Ellenborough debate was quite fresh, the Jew Bill was in suspense, 
and the Indian measure had still to ve settled. So somehow little or no- 
thing came of it, and the Times was satisfied to let off the Belgravian cu- 
rates with the very sensible advice to test the tension of their system by 
trying it on middle-aged gentlemen. But just see the difference of treat- 
ment when a far inferior scandal presents itself in the Long Vacation. The 
Advertiser avd Telegraph, which represent the Titus Oates element in Eng- 
glish character, are writing of the downfall of Protestantism in England 
with a desperate calmness of absolute assurance. That eminent Christ- 
ian professor, the Examiner, is aghast at the spiritual peril. And the 
Times, dropping the polished steel with which it tickled Mr. Poole’s ribs, 
assumes the bludgeon, and pounds the new offender to a jelly. *‘ Tell it 
not to the brothers and fatbers of England,” &c. Alas! it is only in the 
Long Vacation that the leading journal emphasizes a sentence in this 
way. For ourselves, if we felt compelled to discuss these religious squab- 
bles, we believe we should speculate on the mysterious law which seems 
to render it inevitable that only curates should get into this sort of 
scrape, and that rectcrs, in attempting to pull them out, should invari- 
ably make matters ratber worse than before. Mr. Gresley, whom we re- 
member in our childhood ss a novelist enc-owed with the singular gift of 
writing stories without any plot to them, appears to have developed in 
later life an equally curious form of advocacy, which consists in admit- 
ting on bebalf of his client the whole of the case which the prosecutors 
wish to establish— London weekly paper, August 28, 




















BLOATED SARDANAPALUSES. 
To whom does the author of “ Aurons-nous la Guerre avec U Angleterre #”’ 
allude in the following apostrophe to his Emperor ?— 
“ Sire, the le of England are not against you, ha’ ly against 
those Sirdanaplses of the Thames, who, @vinking from ps cups The 
imaee » millions of Helots, set themselves up as the pastors of civi- 


Who are the Sardanapaluses of the Thames? The Aldermen are the 


Cor- only persons whom it is easy to conceive intended. In being perhaps 


rather luxurious, they may bear a remote resemblance to Sardanapalus ; 
but in other respects they are very dissimilar to that monarch. Sardana- 
palus was refined in his pleasures, which moreover were not limited to 
the table ; and there is every reason to believe that he was a man pos- 
sessed of smell as well as of taste, and would never have endured such 
a perfume as that of the Thames. Then the worshipful Aldermen are 
accustomed to drink out of glasses, not golden cups, and to imbibe wine 
and punch, and not the fluid whith the French pamphleteer mentions. 
If he alludes to the loving cup, and intends to express its contents by a 
metaphor, what idea must he entertain of the size of a goblet sufficiently 
large to hold a quantity of negus equivalent to the laborious exudations ofa 
hundred millions of Helots? What a Rabelaisian estimate he must have 
formed of the Aldermanic paunch, and general proportions! His no- 
tion of an Alderman _ would appear to be Gog indefinitely magnified. 
But whence could he have derived the fancy that the Aldermen of Lon- 
don pretend to be the pastors of civilization? Possibly he confounds 
Alderman with Archbishop. Both Lambeth and Fulham Palaces lie on 
the River. Perhaps the Archbishop of Canterbury is a Sardanapalus of 
the Thames, and the Bishop of London is another. They exercise the 
pastoral office, and may consider that they contribute somewhat to pro- 
mote civilisation by the encouragement of foreign missions. 

The next sentence is another enigma :— 

“ Sire, your glory will not be that of a conqueror, but your ashes will be de- 
posited in the temple of humanity.” 

Does our author mean to say that the British public will welcome 
Louis Napoleon as a deliverer from Queen Victoria, and that, when he 
dies, his remains will be deposited at the Receiving house of the Humane 
Beolety, or the Office of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals 

That Louis Napoleon will, according to the pampbleteer’s expectation, 
be welcomed by the British public, seems plain enough from the passage 
following :— 

“ When the privileged classes of England declaim against France, let them 
reflect on the amount of support they would obtain from the English people on 
the day when a French General should present himself with unive: suffrage 
in one hand and the Code Napoléon in the other.” 

Universal Suffrage in one hand and Universal Slavery in the other— 
which is what the English people would see there instead of the Code Na- 
poléon—would probably induce them rather to bear those privileged 
classes which they bave, than to fly to that despotism which they know 
not of; and indeed it is more than likely that they would support their 
privileged classes against the French General to the extent of repelling 
his kind advances with some violence, and requiting them with very ill- 
treatment. Notwithstanding the peculiar beverage in which the Sarda- 
napaluses of the Thames indulge at the expense of their numerous 
Helots, the latter do not exactly cherish the aspirations thus repre- 
sented :— 

“ From the present moment it is not only to Heaven that the British work- 
man will appeal in his misery, he will also keep his eyes fixed in the direction 
of Cherbourg, and seek to discover amidst the mists of the horizon the approach 
of the fleet of deliverance.” 

If the British workman had any idea that a fleet was approaching from 
Cherbourg for the purpose of delivering him from even his greatest griev- 
ances, the ungrateful British workman would immediately enroll him- 
self in a corps of volunteers for the purpose of preventing his would-be 
deliverers from effecting their kind intentions on his bebalf, in spite of 
all the depletion to which his system is subjected by the bloated Sarda- 
napaluses of the Thames.— Punch. 

i 
LANDLORD AND TENANT; IMPLIED GUARANTEES. 

The Field thus comments on the result of the recent trial Lord Wemyss 
v. Mr. Campbell of Monzie : “ By this decision an important principle is 
established, in which all renters of moors are interested, inasmuch as we 
apprehend that it applies as well to moors let for grousing as to forests 
let for the purpose of deer-stalking, if for once the law and common-sense 
go hand in band. Nothing can be clearer than that reason and equity 
are on one side of this decision. A forest is let at a high rent for the 
purpose of: @eer-stalking ; the rent is paid in advance ; the tenant arrives 
at the forest at the usual period of the year devoted to deer-stalking, and, 
after exercising due diligence and skill, is only able to kill one or two 
stags. The fact as to the absence of deer is not contested. Several ex- 
perienced deer-stalkers and owners of forests are examined, and are all of 
opinion that an extent of ground, although in every respect suitable for 
a deer forest, could not fairly be entitled to be considered as one which 
did not produce a certain number of stags, and afford a certain amount 
of sport, consequently, that the ground in question was miscalled, and 
not a deer forest ; and the jury being of the same opinion, gave a verdict 
in favour of Lord Wemyss, consequently Mr. Campbell was under the ne- 
cessity of refunding the rent which he had received. Now, if a large ex- 
tent of ground be let for the purpose of grousing at a high rent, and cer 
tain prospects of sport be held out and advertised by the laird, or his 
agents, which cannot be realised, the laird must surely be in the same 
predicament in which Mr. Campbell of Monzie has recently found him- 
self. Mr. Campbell showed by his evidence that, on previous years, he 
had found and killed a sufficieat number of stags on his lands to entitle 
them to be ranked as a deer forest, but the jury very properly held that 
such evidence was inapplicable to the time when Lord Wemyss became 
tenant ; and it seems to us equally reasonable when from £300 to £500 
are paid for a moor, which has previously been in high repute, but on 
which no grouse are found, or so small a quantity as entirely to disap- 
point the expectation and defeat the object of the tenant, that the laird 
should, as a matter of course, refund. The amount of sport which by im- 
plication he stipulated to give is not forthcoming, and he has virtually 
failed in his contract, no matter from what cause the deficiency may 
have arisen. 

“Tt is absurd to urge as a sufficient excuse for the laird, as has keen fre- 
quently done by bis defenders, that the tenant ought to go and examine 
the moor he is about to rent before he pays his money, and ascertain 
whether the promised amount of grouse is upon the ground. Prudence 
may suggest such a course ; but if the incoming tenant neglects to adopt 
it relying on the good faith of the laird, the omission cannot justify the 
latter in not fulfilling his part of the contract, he having received a cer- 
tain sum of money for a certain consideration, which is not forthcoming 
when required. To our apprehension, nothing can possibly be clearer 
than the course which ought to be pursued under such circumstances. 
When you receive change for a note of large amount, you ought of 
course to count the change ; but your neglect to do so at the time does 

not exonerate the person who inadvertently or wilfully gives you only a 
part of the sum to which you were entitled. There is manifestly a con- 
tract implied between every laird and tenant of shootings. The latter 
pays in advance several handred pounds for a certain number of grouse 
which he expects to find in consideration of the sum paid, and not for the 
pleasure of walking over & number of acres void of grouse ; and we have 
the conviction (and we express ourselves advisedly) that if lairds of 
grousing under similar circumstances are subjected to the same ordeal 
which Mr. Campbell of Monzie has undergone, that juries will compel 
them to submit to a similar process, certainly not a palatable or agree- 
able one—i. ¢., that of refunding.” 
— 


THE CONFESSIONAL IN ENGLAND. 


Yesterday morning there was a large congregation and full choral ser- 
vice at Boyne-hill Church, which has been rendered so familiar to the 
public during the last few days in consequence of the published corres- 
pondence in reference to the confessional practised there. I'he church 
itself is one of the most gorgeous in England, and being close to the 
town of Maidenhead is in a position well calculated to attract attention, 

It appears that the Rev. William Gresley, M.A., of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, and prebendary of Lichfield, was, not many months since, one of 
the officiating ministers of St. Paul’s Church, Brighton, where he prae- 
tised auricular confession to such an extent as to bring down upon him 
the serious remonstrances of the Bishop of Chichester. With the 
consent of the Bishop of Oxford he built and endowed the new 
church at Boyne Hill, to which was given an ecclesiastical dis- 
trict out of the parish of Bray, one of the Bishop of Oxford’s livings. 
Boyne Hill is situated at the western extremity of Maidenhead, from 
which town the larger portion of the congregation appeared yester- 
day to have beer drawn, eo that it is not exactly, as it has been des- 
cribed in the published correspondence, a rural district. The church is 
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eagle’s back at the bottom of 
Mr. Shipley took up his position at the east- 
aisle and chanted the Litany with his back to the 
A hymn, “ Now that the rs i fills the sky,” and 
which was sang to a rollicking tune very unlike the staid compositions 
to which English church-goers are accustomed, preceded the Litany, and 
it was followed by the “ Venite Creator,” from the service for the ordi- 
nation of priests. Mr. Gresley ascended the altar steps for the purpose 
of reading the communion service. He knelt on the steps on the front 
of the cross, having a priest on each side, and in this attitude they re- 
mained two or three minutes. 

From a large book of a bright red colour he read this portion of the 
service, and was most emphatic when he arrived at the commandment 
which says—“ Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbour.” 
ey half way down the steps of the altar and read the 

book to Mr. West, who, from the same posi- 
read the Gospel; Mr. Gresley standiog meanwhile with his face 
close to the wall and ‘his back to the congregation. Mr. Shipley then 
ascended the pulpit, and without any preface or preliminary prayer, 
ve out as his text the 14th Chapter of St. Paul’s First Epistle to the 
Soriuthians, 15th verse—“ I will pray with the spirit, and I will pray 
with the understanding also.” The preacher, who delivered his sermon 
with extraordinary rapidity and a monotone, said that some prayed with 
the understanding without spirit, others with the spirit without under- 
standing, but the Christian religion provided that men should pray with 
both. Many persons who prayed, prayed with neither. Many went regu- 
larly to church once or twice a week, and looked upon one Sunday as 
quite as good as another, because they only viewed that day as one on 
which there should be some relaxation of business, some participation in 
re, and some worship of God. Such made no difference 
tween Sundays either in spirit or understanding, and did not follow 
out the Church’s prescribed course of the Christian year. Such people 
came to church as mere machines, having no special sins they desired to 
confess, no special grace needed, they required no special temptation 
they felt they ought to overcome, no past protection for which they 
thought they ought to give thanks, They fancied they were general sin- 
ners, and that they required general instruction ; but it was all general, 
and there was nothing particular about them. They joined in a general 
confession in general terms, feeling that they were general sinners, hav- 
ing need of general absolution, but who did not feel the duty of confess- 
ing their sins individually. Thus they left the church, receiving only a 
general blessing. He urged upon all who came to church to remember 
some special they ought to confess, and to make all their prayers 
apply to that. He did not mean deadly sins, such as unchastity, drunken- 
ness, or covetousness, which was idolatry ; for with sins of that sort God’s 
pees must deal in an exceptional manner, people practising them 
being out of place in the house of God. In a word, he meant venial sins, 
and not mortal or deadly sins. If persons who attended church would 
act upon this advice, they would find in their prayers a force, a reality, 
a depth and a truthfalnese which they never experienced before, The 
whole burden of the sermon was “ Confession,”’ although no direct alla- 
sion was made to the recent events which have occasioned so much ex- 
citement.—Morning Post, August 23. 
i 


FRENCH MEN-OF-WAR; AN IMPARTIAL REVIEW. 


My business being, however, with ships and arsenals, as well as moun- 
tebanks and shows, I determined to take a look at the French fleet, con- 
sisting of nine sail of the line and a frigate, their manning gear and guns, 
as 0 nities presented themselves ; and being in plain clothes, with 
ample moustache like a couple of swabs triced up under my nose, was 
permitted to examine them minutely unnoticed, the following being the 
result of my observations, 

The Bretagne, of 130 guns and 1,200-horse power, is a remarkably fine, 
very large ship, with most of the good but many of the bad qualities of 
her class. Comparatively low on the lower and middle decks; very 
heavily armed ; has passable quarters ; stows water, coals, and provisions 
badly, with engines at least as complicated as effective ; and is uselessly 
overmanned with a crew of 1,200 men, whom she berths with difficulty. 
Admiral Desfosses appears to be an officer of experience and courtesy, 
the officers are gentlemen, and the crew are greenhorns, evidently better 
trained with the musket than the marlinapike. The four 90-gun ships on 
two decks, each of 900-horse power—namely, the Arcole, Eylau, Napoleon, 
and Alezander, are all splendid, handsome, roomy thips, in armament 
and other capabilities about a decent match for sueh customers as the 
Renown. In excellent order as regards scraping, polishing, and paint- 
ing ; but noticing the Arcole’s mess kids were exceedingly bright, I turned 
one up to examine it, and found a cobweb inside, proving it was one of 
a show set, but her coppers were clean and store-rooms well arranged. 
The captains are all men in the prime of life—zealous, talented, and en- 
ergetic, their subordinates able and attentive, but the crews as seamen 
inexperienced ; and at the same time, do not forget, moderately profici- 
ent in the gun exercise. 

The Auséerlitz, 84 guns, 500-horse power; and L’Uhn, 82 guns, 650- 
borse er, are both very — ships, fit to tackle anything that 
floate in a close-reefed topsail breeze. The Donawerth and St. Louis, each 
of 80 guns and 450-horse power, being comparatively smaller ships, about 
of the same class as the Tonnant of former days, but ugly adversaries any- 
where singly or in line, and both, according to the statements of their 

“as handy as gimlets” under sail or steam—none of their en- 
gines, however, being of the very best description. The Jslay frigate, of 
—s! guns and 650-horse power, was said to be the cog de l'escadre of 
the whole as respected discipline and smartness, but I have seen as good 
cocks who crowed less, though no doubt this would prove one of those 
“ wheeling chanticleers” who, according to the sporting proverb, “ strike 
a dangerous blow.” There has been a great deal of nonsense promul- 
ted both as to the marvellous proficiency of the French in salute 
ring, aud our superior agility in manning yards and standing upon 
trucks to the astonishment of Gulpins generally ; but the facts are, the 
French crews will always labour under the primary disadvantage of be- 
ing taken from a Continental non-maritime population ; whilst we must 
bear in mind that, in the present day, the best merchant seamen is of 
little use at firet in a man-of-war—as we have generously (?) propagated 
an efficient system of naval gunnery throughgut the world ; that it is a 
peculiar description of manual gun proficiency which renders seamanship 
invaluable as an adjunct ; and, above all, that it takes some considera- 
ble time to train a seaman gunner. The question to this country is 
therefore in a nutshell—Will you, while matters stand as they are, main- 
tain an efficient navy and army, or become a dependency ? 


On the whole, the French fleet have rapidly improved since the review | boo is the 


in 1850 ; but I do not consider, with proper forethought, there is much 
to fear ; seen of course, a “hen to a horse” has no chance, and 
“ thoze who lie down in a gutter deserve to be kicked.’”’ Notwithstand- 
ing likewise there were pianos in some of the French officers’ cabins I 
did not, like some of our wiseacres, thence argue their entire inefficieacy, 
as a man may be a Resens> safier (witness Lord Collingwood), and yet 
@ genius for ig better than merely breaking stones. Nor 

id it escape me, though the crews, considered as a body, are still noisy, 
inexperienced, slow, self-willed, and to our views disrespectful, 
that they are also unquestionably young, thy, and intelligent. That 
these therefore, would fight, and that most gallantly, there cannot 
be a doubt, and those who may hereafter undervalue such a foe will pay 
for their temerity. In other respects, external ostentation is not always 


hancel, and Mr. Vignolles | Majest 





y 
ing any result, for “tremendous cheers” in print and tremendous cheers 
in Leeds are widely different things. Almost as Her Majesty started the 
clouds broke up, and the sua shone fully as she came upon the moor, amid 
the children and the thousand little eager faces which gazed with such 
intensity not more on her thaa on the young Princesses with her. As the 
cortége came in sight the signals “ Prepare to cheer” rose up on ev 
side, but they were needless ; the difficulty was to keep the children quiet, 
for all the children strained their throats, and waved their hats and hand- 
kerchiefs with such a vehemence as threatened to make them still more 
ragged than many of them were already. Nearly 30,000 little trebles 
set agoing are not so easily stepped ; and what with their own enthusi- 
asm, aod what with what they saw of others, some time e' before 
the shouts were done, and the thundering bass accompaniment of the po- 

outside—mostly the parents of the children—went rumbling away 
in a hoarse roar in the distance. 

Then the conductor waved his wand, and slowly swelling upwards, 
like a vast organ of human voices, came “ God save the Queen.” With 
the first notes her Majesty held up her hand, and the carriage halted in 
the centre of the moor amid the children, while the great choir of singers 
went pealing forth their anthem with such a trath and sublimity as 
seemed to move even the most distant hearers. When this was over the 
procession continued its way and the hymas of the children continued— 
the long soft notes of every psalm resounding far and near, and making 
itself heard above the cheering, even when the procession was wending 
its way through the most crowded parts of Leeds. 

From this point, as we have said, Her Majesty’s reception was as 
in its enthusiasm as ys poy be. For nearly four miles it was one 
continued ovation. At the Town-hall the crowds were so great that the 
barriers seemed quite inadequate, and, at last, bent, cracked, and splin- 
tered before the immense pressure. From these parts such cries arose 
that it really seemed as ifsome dangerous injury to life or limb must have 
occurred. Yet we are glad to say it was not so,and the admirable ar- 
rangements of the police averted all mishap. The crowd was pacified, 
the barriers shored up and bound with iron bands, and with such aids 
and exhortations to quietness the affair was managed. 

At 20 minutes to 12 o’clock preeisely the Royal cortége entered the 
great square in which the Hall is situated, when the scene quite defies 
= — to portray it in words. The cheers literally seemed to rend 
the very air. 

After acknowledging these salutes and those of the Guard of Honour, 
about which latter the Queen is always most punctilious, Her Majesty 
with the Prince Consort gave their undivided attention to the noble 
building they had come to inaugurate.—Letler from Leeds, Sept. 7. 

—_—_—-_ 
INDIA. 

Tue Larsst News.—The steamer Otawa arrived at Suez from Bombay 
on the 5th, with dates from Bombay to the 19th ult—Maun Singh, who 
was besieged in the fortress of Shabjwis by a large body of the rebels, 
has been relieved by General Grant, whose columa is now at Fyzabad, 
where it has been joined by Manning and his troops—General Robert- 
son, having come up with the rebels near Katured, totally defeated 


them, capturing four guns. The loss of the enemy in killed was v 
covena--feigran from units, Sept. 7. J ed 


Romovr or a Sptenpip Paize.—It is stated in a letter from Banda, that 
General Whitlock’s column have made a large “haul” from the rebels. 
A company of the Madras 43rd Native Infantry, attached to the column, 
found 140 cartloads of gold bricks and nuggets, and 40 lacs of rupees ; 
and more was expected to be discovered. Besides this large amount o! 
treasure, an immense quantity of jewels has also been found. These are 
supposed to have been the jewels belonging to the Peishwa’s family, 
which fifty years ago mysteriously disappeared from Poona, and were 
supposed to be in possession of Scinda or Holkar. It is believed they 
were stolen by Bajee Row’s brother, the adopted father of the present 
Narrein Row, who is now a prisoner. The prize is valued at £9,000,000 
sterling.—Bombay Telegraph. 

Tae Stxas; Waat Tuzy Are, ano Mar Be.—Part of the road was 
crowded with the baggage of a Sikh regiment returning towards the Pun- 
jab. What piles of * loot !’—I am told that is a more expressive word 
than either “ pillage” or “ plunder”—each surmounted by a gaily-dressed 
lady, while the lean-limbed, sinewy Sikh, iu his dust-coloured turban, 
carkee tunic, and tight trowsers, strode along lightly by the side of the 
cart, laughing and singing with delight at the prospect of a return to his 
native deserts! It is a serious thing to reflect upou the fact that there 
are seventy and odd thousand of these fiery soldiers, who, now faithful to 
us, are full of Punic faith and more than Oriental cunning, and who were 
but too often the foremost and the most sanguinary among the ring-lead- 
ers of the matiny—seventy-three thousand of these drilled, equipped, and 
armed, fighting for us south of the Sutlej, and talking of the time when 
they may have to fight against us. Their present “ Goroo’’ is Lord John 
Lawrence, but there is no one in India more deeply sensible of the dan- 
ger which may come from the race he rules with such facile and mighty 
hand thun the great administrator of the Punjaub. These fellows are clin- 
quant with gold. They have huge ear-rings of the precious metal, and 
cables of it with fringes of mohurs round their necks. Their sword hilts 
are nuggets ; the richest scarfs and shawls encircle their little waists. 
With their flashing black eyes, fine thin noses, glossy black moustaches, 
beard, and upturned whiskers, light, grinning smile opening up the rows 
of sharp white teeth, their quick light tread, and lithe movements, they 
put one more in mind of tigers than any race I ever beheld. 

The tiger has tasted blood in the plains below, but this meal will con- 
tent him for the present. It mast not be supposed that the beast did not 
give trouble now and then. Like the Hindoo, he regards the cow as a 
sacred creature, and in one instance we had to give orders that no oxen 
should be slaughtered except at a distance from camp, in order that the 
Sikbs might not be offended. Some of these regiments, such as Wilde’s 
and Brasyar’s the Ferozepore regiment, have fought as hard, if not more 
fiercely, done as much service, and lost as many from the enemy, as any 





ty him i language, (to be accompanied by Chinese transla- 
ons, until the Court of Pekin has d interpreters.) An English 
similar to that kept up by Russia to be allowed at Pekin. 
ina to be opened to all the world ; persons to go whither 
they please and do what they please, under a passport system. 
ird—The Yang-tze to be opened to its commerce from its mouth to 


its source. 
Fourth—Christianity to be tolerated. 

Fifth—Indemnity for the war and losses at Canton, to be paid by the 
two ney oe amount to be agreed on by special Commissioners at 
Canton. e Tariff to be corrected, the Custom-House system revised, 
and the Eaglish to aid the Chinese in the suppression of piracy. 
Sizth—In proof of the friendship and good-will of the Emperor of China 
—— the Queen of England, a special embassy shall be sent to England 
forthwith. 

A letter from Hong Kong says that the Chinese indemnity to England 
is to be three million two hundred thousand pounds, and to France one 
million two hundred thousand pounds. The English treaty is said to be 





ery | much more lengthy than the others, and the delay in its receipt is attri- 


buted to this fact. Another letter places the indemnity for the two coun- 
tries as high as twenty millions sterling, but this is supposed to mean 
twenty million dollars. 

A correspondent of the London Times, who has a good official expe- 
rience of the feelings of the Chinese, has strong apprehension that if the 
mee of the war indemnity is allowed to be left dependent on the col- 
ection of the customs at Canton, not only will its receipts be “ proble- 
matical,”’ but there will be a constant recurrence of disputes. 


Arrairs at Cantoy.—While everything is apparently going on so 
swimmingly and amicably in the North, at Canton matters have pro- 
ceeded from bad to worse. Business is entirely suspended. Mr. Win- 
chester, the acting Consul, has issued a circular, stating that the present 
state is“ War with the provincial Government,” and advising all foreign 
civilians (such few as are left) to be ready for immediate departure. The 
“ Braves” are reported now to have occupied the new city, and fire rockets 
and shells every night on our troops within the walls. The General ap- 
pears to have been strangely apathetic, but is now more alive to the ne- 
cessity of punishing the war party, which seems to include most of the 
natives in and about Canton. The city itself is ~ | deserted. The 
“ Braves” are continually committing some overt act, the last being an 
attack upon a man-of-war’s boat, near Whampoa, which was on a recon- 
noitering expedition, and Captain Jenkins, of the Acton, and several 
men were wounded severely, and two killed. Captain Jenkins is since 
dead. All this is not surprising, considering the extraordinary way in 
which the government of the city was carried on immediately upon its 
capture, and trade resumed as before, with the duties collected by the 
Chinese, who have thus been placed in funds for warlike operations 
against the allies.—Letler from Hong Kong, July 3. 
oe 


Tue Lion, Tae TicgeR, AND THE Fox.—Ten days after the occupation 
of Tien-tsin, Mr. Reed received the Empe or’s reply to the letter sent by 
him a month ago. It came ia a hollow bamboo, highly ornamented, 
and was presented with considerable pomp. It was expected that our 
Commissioner would take the same kneeling, but that was out of the 
question. The letter was gracious in the extreme, and gives to the Ame- 
ricans the credit of being about the most respectable barvarians who have 
sought the celestial clemency. Acting upon the friendly aspect shown 
by the Emperor, aud upon the old adage, too, that one should strike 
while the iron is hot, the Russian Embassador concluded a treaty at once, 
without any reference to the Allies, which treaty was signed on the 13th 
of June; and by the 18th of Juoe, our Commissioner, with equal saga- 
city, and, as is generally thought, equal lack of good taste and respect 
to the Allied Powers, concluded his treaty, igaoring the presence of 
France and England. The proceeding is not dissimilar to that of two 
large and two small boys making joint cause to capture an apple orchard. 
The larger youths pull the fence down and kill the dogs, and, while thus 
en , the small boys cut in for the spoils, and make off with them. 
T ind of trickery is so in accordance with Chinese ideas of honour 
that perhaps it will give them a higher idea of American power than the 
late performances of our fleet could possibly do. But still it may well 
be questioned whether Chinese opinion is so valuable as that of more en- 
lightened nations.—Leller from Hong Kong, July 5, in N. Y. Tribune. 





Rovte To raz Hupson’s Bay Possessions via St. Pavt.—The St. 
Paul Times ot the 14th inst., announces the arrival in that city of Sir 
George Simpson, the long-time Governor of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
— possessions, the Right Hon. Henry Ellice, a member of the British 

‘arliament for Coventry, and formerly a British Minister of War, and 
Dr. Jobn Rae, the Arctic explorer.—The object of their visit is to ascer- 
tain the advantages which may be offered by this route for the transporj 
tation hereafter of all the goods required by the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s trade, and for the return of their furs, in preference to the long, 
tedious and expensive transit, by water and land, from York Factory, on 
Hudson’s Bay, to which two ships now semi-annually bring their goods, 
and on returning carry their peltries to Eugland. 

The Company have deputec these gentlemen to act as a Committee to 
gain the necessary information on which to base an entire abandooment 
of the Hudson’s ~ f ships, as a means of import or export, and the adop- 
tion of the overland route from St. Paul in its stead. 





Panaauay ; AN Insane Presipent.—A correspondent of the Express, 
writing from Buenos Ayres, recounts the circumstances of an interview 
between President Lopez and the British Minister, at which the President 
of Paraguay wore his hat, whereupon the indignant plenipotentiary re- 
sented the act as an insulting breach of etiquette. Calling for his pass- 
ports, and proceeding down the river in an English merchant steamer 
called the Little Polly, that boat was deliberately run into by the Zucuari, 
a Paraguayan war The p gers and crew barely saved their 
lives before the Little Folly sunk to the bottom. The Zucuari is the steamer 
which last year ran deliverately into the French war steamer Bisson, for 
which Lopez had to apologize and pay $10,000. If the circumstances 
are as stated, and Mr. Christie was barely saved in his night clothes, the 
collision with the Lite Polly will be yet dearer.—N. Y. Evening Post. 








A Mopern Harocw Atrascarp.—A letter from Cairo of the 9th inst. 
says :—A curious circumstance occurred a few days ago in this city. A 
man wearing the costume of a cophte (Arab Christian) went to the shop 
of an Arab butcher, who is noted for his antipathy to the Franks, and or- 
dered some meat. When it was supplied the cophte objected that the 
weight was not exact, and the butcher in a rage began abusing him, after 
which he heaped curses on Christians in general. The cophte told him that 
he would complain to the zabet (police magistrate) and ordered the butcher 





of our English battalions, but it cannot be denied that much dep 
upon their officers. The men can, of course, march better, and resist the 
heat of an Indian sun better, than ordinary Europeans, Some men they 
will follow to the death—for others they will not stir an inch. The ge- 
neral relati the Europ to the native soldier is admirably ex- 
pressed in a metaphor suggested, I believe, by Sir Colin Campbell him- 
self in describing the merits of the two races :— Take a bamboo and 
cast it against a tree, the shaft will rebound and fall harmless ; tip it with 
steel and it becomes a spear, which will pierce deep aad kill. The bam- 
Asiatic—the steel point is the European!’ Of the Sikhs this 
is true only to a certain extent. He is made of tougher and denser ma- 
terial than bamboo ; he is at least of oak, and hardens in the fire. Hud- 
son’s Horse refused to charge, if my letters tell me truth, the other day at 
Nawabgunge, but the Sikh never absolutely refuses to face the enemy.— 
Russell's Corresp, in the Times. 


—_—<e 


CHINA. 

Tus Treaty.—The London Tiss of the 7th inst. publishes some im- 
portant information concerning Lord Elgin’s negotiations. It is derived 
trom private letters, to which our cotemperary attaches the utmost cre- 
dit. The most important part of the article is that which announces the 
Emperor’s authorization to his Commissioners to sign a letter promising 
a treaty in the terms of Lord Elgia’s demands and couched in language 
dictated by Mr. Lay. Our contem y says: 

step in these tions, and 











porar, 
This letter forms the next important negotia! 
marks the term of their progress when our last news left. It is not now, 


to pany him to the tribunal of that functionary. The butcher, 
thinking that the zabet would be sure to be on his side, readily conseated, 
but on arriving at the tribunal, he found to his vexation that the zabet 
was no other than his customer. The butcher immediately received 500 
blows on the soles of his feet, and was thea dismissed with a recommen- 
dation to be more respectful for the future to Christians. 





ALL’s WELL Taat Exnps Weii.—The anticipations of scandal lovers 
in the West have been disappointed by the compromise of a case of breach 
of promise of marriage which excited great interest. The parties were 
Mr. Miles of Bristol, on behalf of his daughter, and Captain Magan, M. P. 
The trial was to come on at the Bristol Assizes. The court was full of 
ladies. When Baron Channel took bis seat, the counsel engaged asked 
for time, and ia a few minutes, terms “ strictly private” were arranged 
to the chagrin of the audience. Mr. Collier, the defendant’s counsel re- 
marked, that the painful investigation which they had been spared could 
have had no good result. And he added: “there is not and cannot be 
the slightest imputation on the character of Miss Miles for purity and 
virtue, aud had Mr. Magan’s conduct been investigated it would have 
turned out to be equally free from blame.”’—Spectator, August 21. 





Issuz or A Manta.—The suicide which has taken place in Paris last 
week has filled us with consternation. A young man of the highest name 
and fortune, after dining at one of the fashionable restaurants on the Bou- 
levard de la Madeleine, was lured to play, and lost six hundred thousand 
francs. . He returned home, made over with his sign and seal the whole 
of his fortune, his chateau at Villebon, and all he possessed, to the wia- 
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ner, and then deliberately blew his brains oat, It is said that the mother 
and uncle of the young man intend to institute legal proceedings against 
the winner, whose land at the Barritre de V’Etoile, upon which he has 
built euch magnificent villas, is strongly suspected to have been acquired 
by the same means.— Journal. 

Wanrntnc ro 4 Trarror.—There is a fellow, by the name of Mousa, at 
Pellicherry, who snpplies the rajahs with rice, to my certain knowledge. 
A hint might be given to him that Iam in the habit of hanging those 
whom I find living under the protection of the Company and dealing 
treacherously towards their interests; that I spare neither rank nor 
riches ; bat that, on the eontrary, I punish severely those who, by their 
example, create the evils for which the unfortunate people suffer.— Duke 
of Wellington's Supplementary Despatches. 


A Wicxep Cuarce.—A cabman has to carry a French gentleman from 
Waterloo Bridge Station to Morley’s Hothl, Trafalgar Square, and 
charges him 16s. 6d. for it. He carries him right round London, making 
a little détour by Highgate, and is four hours and a half Le it. In ex- 
tenuation, Cabbie modestly pleads ; “ The fact is, Lunnun ’ll never stop 
a-growing. Sir. It grows biggerer and biggerer every day,—that it does, 
Sir.” onsieur gives him a sovereign, and receives 1s, 44d. change.— 
Punch. 





Rea Presence or Mrxp.—Alderman T. M‘Donnell, of Limerick, with 
his family, while driving upon an outside car at Liscannor, on Monday, 
had a narrow escape, the horse having taken fright and ran off in the di- 
rection of the cliffs. He was within a few yards of reaching the wall 
over which he would have leaped, when Major Gavin, who was riding by 
at the time, and observed the perilous position of the party, drew a re- 
volver from his pocket and shot the horse dead.— Limerick Chronicle. 
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wt AND IMAGINATION! Or, “* An Evening with the Old Dra- 
mat! an ern Humourists;” wil! be given by PROF. JNO. W. 8. 
HOWS, on TUESDAY EVENING NEXT, September 28th at8& o’clock precisely, at HOPE 
CHAPEL.—The Programme embraces extracts “Cricket on the Hearth" (Dick- 
ens). ‘The. Alchemist” (Ben Jonson). ‘Traits of Irish Character’ (Mr. 8. C. Hall). 
“ Knickerbocker’s History of New Amsterdam” (Washington Irving). “The Jew, or Bene- 
yolent Hebrew” (Cumberland). ‘* Caudle Lectures’’ (Jerrold). 

Single Tickets Fifty Cents; Family Tickets, admitting one Gentleman and two Ladies, 
One Dollar. To be obtained at the principal Bookstores. 


BRADY’S GALLERIES, 
359 Broadway, N. Y.,and Pennsyivania Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
HE COLLECTION OF PORTRAITS OF THESE GALLERIFS ARE THE MOST 
celeb: and valuable in this country. ographs of the MEMBERS OF THE 
SENATE. and HOUSK OF RERESENTATIVES at Washington, and MEMBERS OF THE 
omen LEGATIONS, are on exhibition, taken during the last Session of Congress at 


DaGUERREOTYrEs, Mixatcres, and Portrarrs, can be copied to any desired size, and 
finished in Ow or Ware Covovrs, or in Mezzorint Stv.e. 








ARTS. 
(M. KNOEDLER, Successor.)—ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
OIL PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS, &c. 
Frames of every description, 
Mounting of Sketches, Photographs, &c. 
Also—All requisites for Painting and Drawing, 
Materials for Grecian and Oriental Rainting. 
FINE ART GALLERY, 366 Broadway, New York. 

N.B.—Catalogues of Fngravings and Artists’ Materials sent on application. 


OUPIL & CO., 
ENGRAVINGS, 








“To Connesronvents.—J. W. M., Mobile. We have no means of answering 
your enquiry. 
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Trans-Atlantic. 

With a cruel indifference to the wants of a journalist who must score 
off his accounts with the Old World every Friday afternoon, the mail- 
bag by the Cunard steamer Niagara, of the 11th inst., was with-held until 
this morning. Thanks however to the enterprise of the daily press at our 
elbow, the meat is pretty well picked off the bones by the telegraphic 
process, ere the bones themselves come to hand; and we have had it, 
these three days past, ready for pounding into pemmican. 

The Treaty with China had not been received in London, at the date 
above-mentioned, though we hear of its arrival at Alexandria in charge 
of Lord Elgin’s brother, the Hon. F. W. A. Bruce. An outline of it bas 
heretofore been published ; but we now learn that the amount of the in- 
demnity for war expenses, to be paid to Great Britain, is set dowr at more 
than three millions sterling. Shall we get it? Shall we extract from 
the Flowery Kingdom all the good promised us, if we could but bring 
them to reason? It were hard to predict, in dealing with a race so un- 
like the “rest of mankind.” Still, it does not admit of doubt that these 
late proceedings drive inward the wedge of change, and that change must 
tend to profitable intercourse with the recluses. As regards the 
immediate issue, we have on this point nothing to add to 
our few remarks of last week. Their appositeness is indeed 
confirmed by the tidings from Canton, where the course of 
events and the state of the native mind in no way harmonise 
with those at the North. The great city isstill occupied, in the military 
sense of the erm, by the French and British forces; and rows—the ex- 
pression is homely but applicable—are of constant occurrence. Iu one 
of these, we regret to notice that Captain Robert Jenkins, commanding 
HLM. surveying vessel Acieon, has lost his life. Nevertheless, even with 
the drawback of the disputed Imperial authority, this formal agreement 
is very seasonable. If the Chinese don’t know when they have got good 
customers, we know when we have mae a good bargain, and also how 
to enforce its provisions —A sly hit at the U.S. Minister, availing him- 
self of the strong European arguments adduced to bring about this set- 
tlement, is extracted elsewhere from the correspondence of an American 
paper. To that we limit our animadversion ; for in truth, though our 
cousins did not share the toil, we are glad that they should participate 
in the profits. 

Turning to our Indian Empire, wherein we have been so roughly 
treated, and wherein our supremacy has been so signally maintained, it 
is only needful to record our continued success. This is seen, not in the 
multiplicity of victories dearly won, but in the rarer conflict and the less 
frequent gathering of the rebels. It is perhaps not now too much to 
predict that-at the close of one more season, and after one more compa- 
ratively bloodless campaign, the sword will be returned to its scabbard, 
so far as British India is concerned. What new wars we may be plunged 
into hereafter, it is not so easy to foresee—though we are as far from 
joining in the chimerical appprehensions afloat in certain quarters re- 
garding the Emperor of the French, as we are from attaching importance 
to the countless surmises, speeches, articles, and pamphlets touching the 
policy and the prospects of European States, wherewith the credulous 
public is inundated day by day. We believe that the destiny of nations 
is for the most part entirely beyond the guidance of the sch 's, who 


themselves to this difficult and complex emergency, they would be doing 
the world better service. Scarcely a mail arrives, without its tale of 
persecution. How long is this to endure? Is each case to be dealt with 
separately, and local and temporary expiation to be exacted in each ? 
Are we going back a few years to a ncw Navarino, or a few centuries to 
a new Crasade? The subject is a grave one, and well worth the consi- 
deration of thoughtfal men, who can rise superior to the petty influences 
of the moment. 

While the triumphs of Russian diplomacy over Chinese exclusiveness, 
and her extended empire towards the Amoor river, are in all men’s 
mouths, Fate does not seem to smile upon her in her dominions proper. 
Are incendiaries at work there also, or is it only a coincidence that As- 
tracan, Moscow, and St. Petersburg have been almost at the same time 
similarly visited? Certain powder mills had been exploded, and the 
forests were yet in flames, in the neighbourhood of the modern capital, 
at the latest date ; and at the ancient one hundreds of houses are said to 
have been set on fire. Possibly, probably, we attach more importance 
to these stories than the case deserves ; but we must take up things as 
we find them. There is one point however settled. Russia has 
accomplished at length an object on which her heart has long 
been set, and wherein her success cannot properly be grudged. 
She has acquired a naval station in the Mediterranean, the port of Villa 
Franca having been ceded to her for a term of years. We have yet to 
learn—for the name is a common one in that great inland sea—whether 
it be the Sardinian or the Neapolitan government which has proved 
thus accommodating. 

Our home topics are not devoid of interest. Again has the formal ap- 
pearance of the august head of our government given rise to a paroxysm 
of loyaliy in one of those special localities which it pleases ignorant 
writers to paint as the hot-beds of Chartism. This time it is Leeds, 
where her Majesty has just inaugurated the new Town Hall, amid an exu- 
berant display of attachment to herself personally, and of respect for the 
authorities that be. The Times of the 8th inst. is largely occupied with 
the details of the stately ceremonial ; but the portion that touches us most 
deeply, and that we extract elsewhere, is that which describes the tamultu- 
ous enthusiasm of the populace—not surpassed in intensity on any occa- 
sion, since the sceptre fell into the gentle hands which bear it. We pray 
the reader, who might perhaps turn away wearisomely from a chapter on 
pomps and processions, not to pass over the eloquent passages to which 
we advert. Next week we may possibly make room to chronicle how the 
good city of Leeds was turned upside down in its joyousness, and how 
its worthy Chief Magistrate, now Sir Peter Fairbairn, achieved the honours 
of Knighthood. 

And this reminds us that the same honour has been conferred upon 
Mr. Bright, now Sir Charles, the Chief Engincer of the Atlantic Tele- 
graph Company, and is designed for Captain Preedy, of the Agamemnon. 
The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland conferred this token of Royal interest 
and approval upon the former individual, and embraced the opportunity, 
we are told, of emphatically denying the charge, that he had absented him- 
self from the telegraphic banquet recently given by the Lord Mayor of 
Dublia, from unwillingness to meet Cardinal Wiseman. The vague and 
bald plea of “ official necessity” is put forward as the excuse for his 
Lordship’s non-attendance ; but as we have only a mere outline of his 
speech, we must wait for a sight of it in full, ere we can retract our harsh 
judgment of last Saturday, or reiterate our regrets that it was just. We 
will not wait however to express our satisfaction at finding that, at this 
Killarney dinner, the President of the United States was similarly remem- 
bered in the libations, as were Mr. Cyrus Field and the well-deserving 
officers of the Niagara. 





Quarantine. 

The chief incident of the week is that the “lewd fellows of the baser 
sort,”’ who shamelessly committed arson at the beginning of the month, 
have now been publicly recognised as well-doers by some of the “ big- 
wigs’’ of Staten Island. This shouldering so hideous a moral responsi- 
bility was announced to a large assemblage at the County seat, Rich- 
mond, ou Monday last. It was done, it is true, more in the speeches 
made than in the Resolutions adopted—in itself a proof that the mass 
meeting was not altogether unpricked by conscience ; yet was the declara- 
tion that the burning the Quarantine was the right thing, and that it 
would be repeated as occasion offered, received with frantic applause. 
Under these circumstances, when wealth and position take part with ig- 
norance and low life in setting all laws at defiance, it is clear that there 
is something very rotten in the community. The troops therefore re- 
main. The law proceedings drag. Temporary buildings are rising. 
The construction of more permanent ones is debated by all sorts of 
Boards. The Health officers have denied that the Quarantine charges 
are needlessly or extravagaiitly onerous, and the ship-owners, who fear to 
have their vessels driven off to an inconvenient distance, dare not, we 
presume, press this grievance lest they be playing their opponents’ game. 
And so probably matters will drag on, until a black frost puts an extin- 
guisher upon the Yellow Fever. Then the excitement will die away, or be 
transferred in due season to jobbing politicians at Albany. 





The Western Babylon. 

New York is never without its topics of the hour, not always so pi- 
quant as the murder of Dr. Burdell or the funeral of Mr. W. Poole, but 
sufficiently stimulating to furnish newspaper items and after-dinner 
chit-chat. During the week now expiring, the prominent themes have not 
been of the appalling order, though the burning of a steamer, 400 miles 
East of Newfoundland—the name and particulars being at the moment 
unknown—may come under that category, unless we hear soon of the 
safety of the passengers. 

No surprise, however, no indignation, is expressed at the exposure of 
still further frauds among the guardians or fingerers of the civic purse. 
Why should there be either? We all know that we are taxed far beyond 
the necessities of the most profuse and profligate government ; and that 
consequently the extra coin taken from our pockets must go immediately 
into the pockets of the tax-gatherers, What want then of jobs, and con- 
tracts, and mystifications ? What more natural than that Collectors of 
Assessments should retain $200,000 or so from the head of the depart- 
ment? Nobody cares. A few lamenting paragraphs are written by 
censorious journalists—and there’s an end of it. Fraud is the rule— 
honesty the exception. 

It were wiser to look at proofs that the city is prosperous, if 





are perpetuaily endeavouring to wield or to mould it, Yet is there 
one cause of uneasiness for the future, which may or may not 
be immediately connected with the late outbreak in Hindostan. 
We mean the growing intolerance of Mobammedanism. It is useless to 
shat the eyes to the fact, that while pacific intercourse is the propensi- 
ty, so to speak, of our times, intolerance and mortal hatred of Christian- 
ity are manifested simultaneously in many parts of the Eastern world, 
European and Asiatie. Recollections of the late war with Russia are 
blown to the winds. At Aleppo, at Djiddah, at Constantinople itself, at 
@ score of places and under all varieties of circumstance, the evil spirit 
of Islamism is surging up. If instead of taking part in the petty in- 
trigues of the hour, the ablest statesmen of Christendom would devote 





1 of its monies! How full are the streets! What crowds 
at the places of public entertainment! What a throng on Tuesday 
morning, to see the launch of the new and splendid Russian 
steamer-of-war, the eneral-ddmiral, whose horse-marine name sa- 
vours of the time when Muscovite tars reefed topsails in boots and 
spurs—a state of things, we willdo the Grand Duke Constantine the jus- 
tice to confess, very far removed from the actualities of to-day. If you be 
a stranger then in our Western Babylon, keeping to the main thoroughfares 


| frequenting the best hotels, taking part in the endless round of amuse- 


ments—and above all, never reading reports from police offices and T'am- 
many Halls and Common Councils and such resorts—you would imagine 
yourself in the best conducted, as it is one of the liveliest, cities in the 
Universe. Cherish the delusion ; and don’t look beneath the surface! 











Canada. ; 

The duties of a Cabinet Minister, in the Colony lying North of us, must 
be very light, or the welding of British North America must be con- 
sidered near at hand—else it is difficult tojexplain the absence at once of 
three members of the Cartier-Macdonald government. The Premier, ac- 
companied by Mr. Galt and Mr. Ross, sailed hence for Liverpool ten days 
ago; nor need we say that the issue of their voyage will be watched by 
many interested Arguses. It will be fortunate, if the result of their 
confabulations with Sir Bulwer Lytton be brought to light 
earlier than at the commencement of the next session, De- 
lay however we should scarcely regret, if time could possibly cool 
down the fever-heat of rival politicians and their organs in the Previnee. 
For the battle-royal has been renewed, as the comments of our metropolitan 
press upon the late ministerial shuffles have been brought under Cana- 
dian review—this theme serving to supply the vacancy caused by the 
termination of the elections to Parliament resulting from Mr. Brown’s 
brief tenure of office.—It is late in the day, but it should be put on re- 
cord, that the nine members of Mr. Brown’s government who went to 
the hustings were all re-elected, save Mr. Drummond, his Attorney Gen- 
eral for Lower Canada ; and at the same time that Mr. Galt and Mr. 
Sherwood, the only two members of the present Cabinet who stood the 
test—owing to the extraordinary interpretation put by others upon the 
election laws— were equally successful before the people. The skirmishes 
we say, continue in print, and there have béen some public meetings 
wherein the Governor-General’s name has been freely used and 
abused ; we cannot however attach much significance to ‘hem. Let 
us be thankful that the Grand Provincial Exhibition, to be opened at 
Toronto next week, is likely to absorb a large amount of public atten- 
tion ; and we trust that it will prove an emément success. Better still 
shall we be pleased, if it attract a large concourse of visiters from these 
States, and so serve to cement still more strongly that bond of union, 
which other causes have latterly contributed to bring before the world. 

We borrow from the Globe a sketch of the preparations, and a pro- 
gramme of the proceedings, to which attention is iavited. 





Infatuation in Paraguay. 

At the moment when a powerful and well-equipped expedition, con- 
sisting of fifteen armed steamers, is on the point of sailing from the United 
States to settle a variety of open questions with the government of Para- 
guay, we receive tidings from Buenos Ayres, that make one believe Pre“ 
sident Lopez to be insane. The story is told in few words else” 
where, The amount of it is, that a gross insult has been passed upon 
Mr. Christie, our Minister to the Argentine Confederation, just when his 
good offices might perhaps have been required to mitigate the extreme 
penalties which the U.S. Commissioner may be disposed to exact. There 
is no need to quote the Latin proverb, so applicable to the case. It will 
immediately suggest itself to your memory. 





A Bulletin. 

In common with the public at large we were rejoiced to learn, on 
Thursday last, that the paralysis, under which the Atlantic Submarine 
Cable has been labouring (in vain) for some weeks past, is partially re- 
moved. The relief does not indeed extend to power of speech ; but we 
are informed that signs of vital energy throughout the whole frame have 
been unmistakably renewed, and that the illustrious patient—to quote 
the words of the Bulletin, dated Trinity Bay, N. F., Sept. 23—*“ will be 
ready for business in a few weeks at the furthest.” This is the more 
gratifying, ason Wednesday, by the Niagara, we had received the pain- 
ful tidings that the preparation got ready for the sufferer’s extremities 
had been countermanded by the physicians in London.—We adopt this 
style in allusion to a subject very well known and much talked-of, as 
best harmonizing with the mystery wherein it is shrouded. 





The Song of the Shirt Revised and Corrected. 

If the mantle of Thomas Hood had fallen upon any of the poetasters 
of the day, a new stanza might be added to that poet’s immortal protest 
against one of the grievous wrongs of womanhood—none the less griey- 
ous, that it originated in circumstances before which legislation was im- 
potent, and against which Charity herself found it hard to straggle. 
The doomed ones, to whom the refrain,“ stitch, stitch, stitch!” is the 
knell that rings them to premature graves, are, we trust, rapidly dimi- 
nishing in numbers ; and this, not because our age is more kind-hearted 
and sympathetic than its predecessor—simply because mechanical science 
is beating manual labour out of the market. Over this broad fact we 
cannot but rejoice ; and it might be chaunted, we say, by any poet wor- 
thy to take up the pen of Hood. 

Thus have we thought several times of late when—a unit in the con- 
tinuous streams of human life that ebba and flows in our principal tho 
roughfare—we have noticed the curious eyes of country cousins rivetted 
to windows behind which skilful fingers, male or female, were showing 
off the secrets of Sewing Machines. Thus, several times, have we felt 
impelled to lend our aid in making known—apart from the great gain to 
humanity—something of the neatness, the quickness, the precision, the 
perfection, seen in the working of these ingenious instruments and the 
work that they turn out. Impelled, and that is all ; for the pen editorial 
that shrinks not from any subject upon earth—ay, that falters not before 
things above and things below, such for instance as comets and subma- 
rine cables—is unplumed in sight of feminine topics. When was it oth- 
erwise? What has the thunder of the Times or the pleasantry of Punch 
ever effected against woman’s caprice or will? The pretty creatures have 
such a tone of conscious superiority, when they tell us, “ you men don’t 
understand these things!” that wisdom is fain to collapse, and openeth 
no longer its mouth. Therefore is it that we prudently decline to 
eulogise further, or to enlarge; though we never will believe the 
malicious of our sex, who insist upon it that to call fruit forbidden 
is still the directest way to lead woman to the tasting it. We 
dissent altogether from the mistaken views of those advertisers 
who seek to catch bright eyes, by heading their pufls with a 
don’t! We will not give such impertinent and unseemly advice 
as, “Don’t go back to the example of other days for occupation, as you 
do for patterns! Don’t examine the Sewing Machines! Don’t estimate 
the saving they effect in time and money and temper!’ We say none 
of these things. What we do say is, that having broached a very deli- 
cate and difficult subject, we avail ourselves of the end of a paragraph 
to retreat from it, conscious that the further we ge the more risk we 
run of losing ourselves. 





Involuntary Zronauts. 

Two remarkable incidents are going the rounds of the press, the point 
of which may be condensed into a few lines. A professed «ronaut has 
been carried off accidentally by his balloon, which subsequently came. 
down without him, after two days’ absence in the clouds; and he has un- 
Aoubtedly perished. A similar accident befell two young children, five 
and three years old, respectively. They were whirled about for thirteen 
hours, and came down alive and asleep! Reaching us almost at the 
same moment, the singularity of these two tales suggests a hoax; or 
that the latter at least is one. The former, we fear, must be set down 
as a lamentable truth. 
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In the first cae, the unfortunate victim was a Mr. Thurston ; the place 
of his cad misadventure, Adrian, in Michigan ; the day, Thursday of last 
week. The regular ascent had been accomplished, and Mr. Thurston 
was at work in dismantling the balloon, when he suggested detaching 
the car, he himself holding the buoyant monster down by his weight. His 
calculation was an error. In a moment, relieved of the usual append- 
ages, the balloon bounded upwards, ere the poor fellow, seated on the 
valve-board, had time to dismount. The balloon was seen at sundry 
places, and finally fell on Saturday afternoon near Baptiste Creek in 
Canada West, some persons affirming—though this is not believed—that 
® short time previously they had seen a man clinging to it. Neither 
living, nor dead, has he been found. 

The second case is still more remarkable. It occurred at Centralia in 
Tilinois, on Saturday last. An inexperienced youth, with slight know- 
ledge of the management of such dangerous craft, had gone up on the 
previous evening, had been floating in the atmosphere all night, but had 
contrived to make a safe descent near an unfrequented farm-house. The 
farmer and his wife, smitten with the novelty, were persuaded to try a 
gentle flight under the restraining rope held by the young manager’s 
hand ; after which the two infants crept in, and persuaded him to extend 
the treat tothem. He acceded, and the rope slipped through his fingers !! 
The horror of the scene may be imagined ; bat the denouement has been 
told above. At a distance of forty three miles, the young adventurers 
were found, with their grappling-irons fast to a tree, the elder of the 
two having fortunately pulled the valve-rope, and so brought about a 
deecent. 

Perhaps this latter story is an invention. At least it is a striking 
one ; and it takes less space, thus abridged, than in the journals which 
have for the most part copied it. 
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yRMusic. 


We do not get much beyond mere promise with our rival managers. Thoso 
exhilarating novelties, which were to have been prodaced for the first time this 
season, are sti!l buried ia the obscurity of the managerial library. We have had 
the usual hackneyed works and no more. The past week at the Academy of 
Music cannot be described as a brilliant one, either in a pecuniary or artistic 
point of view. We cannotrecall a single incident that demands mention in these 
columns. 

At Burton's Theatre, Mr. Strakosch’s Italian Opera Company seems to be 
growing in public favour. The incomparable Gazzaniga has been added to the 
forces, and made a very sful re-app on Tuesday evening in the 
“Trovatore.” The opera itself was not so creditably performed as it might 
have been, owning to the of the orchestra, chorus, and contralto, but 
it was an agreeable sketch rendered memorable by the singing of Gazzaniga, 
Amodio, and Brignoli. 

Why Madame Colson should play the part of Vivletta in the “ Traviata,” when 
the company boasts of Madame Gazzaniga, who is unquestionably the finest im- 
personation of that character we have ever had in this City—is beyond our com- 
prehension. There is certainly no kind of comparison between the two ladies, — 
the absolute genius of Madame Gazzaniga elevating the rdle to a dignity which 
mere art can never give it. Madame Colson acts the part like a second class 
French actress, playing tly to the audi , hever neglecting an oppor- 
tunity to be overcome, and generally overdoing things in a piquant way. She 
sings the music with good effect and with her accustomed abandon. In the first 
and second acts she is heard to decided advantage, and in the third she is excel- 
lent, although we miss that overpowering tenderness of style which was the 
characteristic of Madame Gazzaniga. In many points of pure art, however, 
Madame Colson is decidedly the best Violetta we have yet heard. We are only 
surprised that the part was not selected for her début, instead of Marie, which 
was a very inferior performance. Brignoli and Amodio were received with 
favour. ’ 

The Concert rooms are beginning to brighten up as the season advances, and 
toexhibit rival posters at the Street corners. A gentleman who has gone ex- 
4ensively into this line of business is Mr. Stephen Massett—his posters are om- 
aipresent ; there is no getting away from them ; in every important town of 
the world they are to be found obstructing the public view and goading the 
public curiosity. Mr. Massett is a dreadful man ;—he sings in falsetto, reads 
from a manuscript, and recites from a poem—a curiously ingenious combination 
of offences. He has a respectable baritone voice, and uses it with the utter de- 
liberation of a confirmed ballad singer—than which Magna Charta is not more 
solemn. He is fond of contrasts, and tantly tumbles from the sweet peace 
of a falsetto note into the troublous depths of a chesty base, so that occasionally 
the effect is 

















“ something like a human voice, 
And something like a drum.” 


Mr. Massett’s manuscript is not his most brilliant literary effort. It is onthe 
whole commonplace. He reads it however with such hear tiness and determina- 
tion to make fun at any price, that we forgive the old Joe’s, and laugh with 
the rest. Mr. Massett is successful in the recitation of poetry, and produced a 
genuine sensation in Tennyson’s “ Charge of the Light Brigade.” Indeed, the 
more we think of it the more we are disposed to admit that Mr. Massett is, on 
the whole, an agreeable sort of person, and entitled to the consideration of that 
a = which is never appealed to in vain, when youth, beauty, genius, 

. &e. &e. 


Miss am Sutherland, a pleasing singer of Scotch airs, also gave a Concert 
on Thureday night. Miss Sutberland was assisted by Made. Cecile Rusb—a ver 
— We can safely commend the entertainment to our Scotch 





Brama. 


Without a single novelty to emgage our attention, we may briefly refer to the 
successful revival of “‘ Old Heads and Young Hearts” at Laura Keene’s Theatre, 
and to the promised re-opening of Wallack’s Theatre under the sole direction of 
the veteran proprietor, Mr. J. W. Wallack, Sen. The first event was successful, 
and has gratified a succession of large audiences. Mr. Blake’s Jesse Rural is suf- 
ficient at any time to vitalise this Comedy. It is a kindly effort, thoroughly com- 
plete and artistic in every point. Mr. Sothern as Littleton Coke was admirable, 
and the other characters, male and female, were cast in an efficient manner. 
Next week we are to have another revival— The Road to Ruin.” The “ le. 
gitimate ” is decidedly in a flourishing condition at the present moment. 

Mr. Wallack’s arrangements for the coming season are still shrouded in mys- 
tery. The company, sojfar, promises to be strong ; but when the list is publish- 
ed, a good many new names will be found in it. 

Miss Agnes Robertson and Mr. Bourcicault are progressing in the most satis- 
factory manner at Niblo’s Theatre. ‘“ Jessie Brown” has been withdrawn, and 
one orstwo of Miss Robertson’s stock pieves have been brought to light again. 
The houses are handsomely filled every night. On Monday, Mr. Bourcicault 
promises to give us a new drama, called “ Pauvrette.” It is taken from the 
French, and has already been put into English under the name of the “ Ava- 
lanche.” The situations and scenery will insure the success of the play. 

Sa 
THE GREAT CANADIAN EXHIBITION. 

No faller exemplification of the fact that “ peace hath her victories 
not less renowned than war” could be adduced than that just affcrded 
‘by the conversion of the Garrison Reserve into a palatial site for the forth- 
coming exhibition of the arts, manufactures,. agriculture, and general 
products of Canada. Little more than a week will have intervened be- 
fore some 20 acres of land, by a former generation set aside for military 
P 8, Will become a busy hive of human industry, filled with work- 
ing bees whose Queen were alone wanting to complete the rising com- 
munity. The building itself is finished, and the internal fittings are all 
tbat are now ey to make it a receptacle in every way suitable for 
the productions of Upper Canada; and these, considering the high 
rank they occupied in the Great Exhibitions of London and Paris, though 
competing with the industry of the world, it may be reasonably antici- 
b= will = such as to do credit to the ingenuity, energy, and enterprise 

e ie. 

Erected on the general plan of the Sydenham structure, the Canadian 
Exhibition Building has received the name of the Crystal Palace—an 
appellation to which, beyond its design, it cannot lay much claim, a great 











t measure 
Fibition Building), which also enters into the composition of the roof, 
and the circular windows in the transepts being of the same 
serves the double purpose 
building, and of excluding the glaring heat experienced in th 
of the globe. The remainder of the roof is of wood, i 
be seen glistening in the sunlight. The 

rmly together by cast-iron pillars and 

the 1 appearance of the building 
the source of its security and stability. 

Measuring 256 feet in length, and 144 feet in breadth, the building 
covers an area of more than 2,200 superficial feet on the ground floor. 
To this must be added 1,100 feet occupied by galleries running 
round the whole extent of the palace, and reached by four convenient 
staircases, of easy ascent, placed in the transepts, and covering nearly 
1,300 superficial feet. A commodious orchestra has likewise been raised 
in front of the gallery in the northern transept. So that altogether the 
floor space under cover cannot be less than 33,000 superficial feet. There 
will then be ample space afforded for the display, to the best advantage, 
of the different articles entered for exhibition, as well as sufficient accom- 
modation for upwards of 8,000 visitors. To expect more than that num- 
ber of people to attend the exhibition at the same time, would be unrea- 
sonable. The building, therefore, promises to answer every requirement 
of its projectors. 

The building will be thrown open to exhibitors on Tuesday, and at 
noon on Wednesday it will be formally inaugurated by His Excellency 
the Governor-General, Lord Napier, the British Ambassador to the 
United States, and other noblemen and gentlemen, assisted by the Metro- 
politan Choral Society, numbering 250 performing members. The ap- 
proach of the Governor will be heralded by a flourish of trumpets, and 
on his entering the palace the National Anthem will be performed. The 
Bishop of Toronto will then offer prayer, and will be followed by the 
choir giving the chorus “Gloria in Excelsis.” Speeches will succeed, 
and then the Hallelujah Chorus will be rendered, after which other ad- 
dresses will be delivered, and the ceremony will conclude with the 
Old Hundredth. In the evening the orchestra will be occupied by Mr. 
Carter’s Sacred Harmonic Choir, who will give a concert in the Palace 
under the auspices of the Exhibition Committee. We may here mention 
that the edifice will be lighted with gas at night, and that above 500 
burners are about to be put up for its illumination. 

Meetings, festivals, &c., will take place during the continuance of the 
exhibition. #On the evenings of Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, the 
Metropolitan Choral Society will give performances in the St. Lawrence 
Hall, under the patronage of Lady Head. The first will consist of “ The 
Creation,” and the other two of another Oratorio (not yet announced) 
and a grand concert. 

We understand that at the close of the exhibition, the building and 
grounds attached will revert to the City Corporation, who have stipulated 
with the Board of Agriculture to give them up whenever they are re- 
quired for exhibition purposes. On Friday week there will be a meeting 
of the Board to discuss the desirability of future exhibitions being held 
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nent exhibition building in Kingston, a suitable structure has just been 


be held near the banks of the Thames; and that henceforth the exhibi- 
tions will be alternate between Kingston, Toronto, and London.— Toronto 
Globe, Sept. 21. 

— 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


It is positively stated that Mr. W. Buchanan will, in the course of a few 
weeks, retire from the representation of Glasgow.—We are glad to see 
that Tickuor & Fields announce an enlarged edition of Fanny Kemble’s 
poems, to be published this autumn.——Were it not late in the day, we 
would quote what we accidentally omitted at the proper moment, the 
speech made by Captain Hudson, U. S. N., at the dinner given to himself 
and the officers of the Niagara, on the 3rd inst., by the Municipality of 
Jersey City. It was in the best possible taste, simple, and effective —— 
The racing stud of the Premier ia announced for sale by Messrs. Tattersall 
at D ter on Sat Septemb Thus Lord Derby retires 
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Knowsley ; but we doubt the retirement being complete, for his Lord- 
ship’s brood mares are still reserved.——At an Italian restaurant in the 
Passage des Panoramas, Paris, there are four waiters, all sons of the land- 





to the astonishment of casual cust s, “ Nap , where is my tagli- 
arini?” “Caesar, get me a flask of Multepulciano.” A Derby firm is 
now finishing two horizontal steam engines, of 150 horse power, to pump 
water from an iron mine 600 feet deep, belonging to the Russian govern- 
ment, in Siberia——The army of Lyons has been executing grand ma- 
neeuvres near the city. Among other things, the engineers threw a 
bridge over the Rhone in 50 minutes ———It is officially (?) stated that 
Great Britain has no idea of taking possession of the Island of Perim, in 
the Red Sea ; and that all she proposes to doia regard toit is, to recom- 
mend the i lighth for the use of all nations——The four 
steamers of the Cromwell Southern line of propellers, which have been 
chartered by Government to accompany the Naval expedition to Para- 
guay, are the Memphis, Atlanta, Caledonia, and Western; They are all 
at the Navy yard to receive their equipment.——We understated the 
matter, last week. At. Amsterdam there has been a regatta of young 
men who walk the water in shoes called “ podoschapes.”” A Herr Ochsner 
has just accomplished the feat of walking up the Rhine from Rotterdam 
to Cologne, where he arrived on Sunday, the 22d August, having started 
from Rotterdam on the 16th.——Among the passengers who came out by 
the Persia, is Mr. James Caird, member of Parliament’ from Dartmouth, 
the well-known statistician of British Agriculture ; also Mr. Andrew 
Arcedeckne, of London, Commodore of the Royal London Yacht Club. 
——* The people of Brittany,” says the Journal de Maine-et-Loire, “ are 
getting up a petition to the Emperor, praying that the Prince-Imperial 
may assume the title of Duke of Brittany.” The Emperor will 
probably accommodate them.—A narrative of the Cawnpore mas- 
sacre, by an eye-witness, the wife of a Sergeant Major, has 
renewed much fearful sensation——In proof of the strictj atten- 
tion paid in France to effect, it may be mentioned that the 
Moniteur commences its detail of the late news from Pekin thus: 
“The wishes of the Emperor are satisfied io China.’ Mr. 
Harrison and our favourite, Louisa Pyne, were to al bi 
of three months, at Drury Lane Theatre, on the 13th September. A new 
opera by Balfe will be produced in October, and Flotow’s “ Martha” will 
be done in English for the first time.——Mr. Cyrus Field has been tra- 
velling in Canada, and has been moderately lionized——A new Dock at 
Live | has just been appropriately christened “ The Canada Dock.” 
——The Earl of Eglinton has been so long a visitor at Garron Tower, 
that ramour suspects a matrimonial design on the widowed Marchioness 
of Londonderry.——It is said that Mr. Smollett is about to retire from 
the representation of Dumbartonshire. Mr. Ewing, of Leven Bank, would 
probably be a candidate for his seat——The French Government intends 
to construct a fort on the top of the Col de la Faucille, in the Dappen. 
It will command the only pass in the Jura from which an army could 

















sent to gaol. ‘“ Why did you notbail him out?’ asked a bystander of an 
Irishman. “ Bale him out is it?’ said Paddy : “ bad luck to me if you 
could pump him out.”——The débit of Prince Napoleon, as a Colonial 
administrator, is held to be very unsatisfactory.—It is stated ia priut 
that, out of pure love and admiration, the late Duchess of Orleans has 
bequeathed an anouity of fifteen hundred francs to Madame Pepita Gas- 
sier.——It is remarked as a singular coincidence that “ Vivian Grey” 
and “ Pelham” are members of the same Administration. Mr. Galt, of 


are to have a monument to one of the best of our peasant poets. Scot- 
land is to erect a monument forthwith to the Evrick Shepberd—— 
The Telegraphic Cable is successfully laid between Sou\hampton and the 
Channel Islands. The latter have an eye upon Cherbourg.——The steam 
trigate Niagara has sailed from Charleston with the African negroes 
lately captured in a slaver——That was a very singular mistake made 
by the fellow at the wedding, who when introduced to the bride, wished 
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used were rifles, of which three rounds were fired, nei! be- 


ther 

og hurt. On the ing day, a duel was fought at Richmond: Ve 
between the Hon. Clemens, member of Congress for the Wheeling 
districi, and O. Jennings Wise, Esq., one of the editors of the Enquirer 
They fought with pistols at ten paces, and exchanged four shots, the last 
of which took effect, Clemens having had his thigh broken. Mr. Wise 
received no wound.—The forcible abduction by the Roman Inquisition 
of a Jewish child at bya er under the pretence of its having been ge. 
cretly baptised by its Catholic nurse, has created a most painful senga- 
tion throughout the Jewish world. The Jews of London have taken the 
matter up, and are enlisting the sympathy of the English government 
and if need be will send a deputation to the Pope——The London Ship- 
ping Gazette says: During the month of August the number of wrecks re. 
ported in our columns was 112, making a total during the past eight 
months of 1,080.—-Eighteen English Railway Companies, Tepresenting a 
capital of one bundred and fifty millions sterling, have held a meeting in 
London for the purpose of agreeing upon a course of procedure to avoid 
further misunderstanding. Among other resolutions adopted, was one 
strongly recommending the settlement of all difficulties by arbitration 
instead of law.——Why is it not insulting to call a man “a son of a 
gun?” Because, to be so, he must be descended in a straight line from 9 
good stock.——Six ships are advertised in the London papers, by the 
Postmaster-General, to take ship-letter bags to Vancouver’s Island, two 
of them being steamers——Some of the Canada papers report that Mr. 
Cayley, late Inspector-General, has gone to Eagland to raise the capital 
for a new bank.——The Calcdonian Games passed off on Thursday, in 
Jones’ Wood, with great éclat. The weather was superb ; the crowd con- 
siderable ; the fun uproarious——Mr. Moor, the American Consul-Gene- 
ral in Canada, has commenced a suit against the Portland Advertiser, for 
copying from the Bangor Times, a libellous article, in relation to his off. 
cial acts.——In in our literary notices elsewhere, we have inadvertently 
spoken of the late Barry Cornwall. It gives us sincere pleasure to con- 
vict ourselves of a mistake. The poet lives ; long live he! 





Ovituary. 


At Chase-side, Enfield, C. Seward, Esq., Lt. (h. p.), H. M.’s 69th Foot.—At 
York, the Rev. Charles Wellbeloved, in the 90th year of his age, and 67th year 
of his ministry to the Presbyterian Congregation ia that city.—At Bath, J. w, 
Watson, Fe M.D., Dep. Ins.-Gen. of Hospitals.—At Douglas, Isle of Man, Vice. 
Admiral H. Higman.— At Tunbridge-wells, R. H. Strong, Esq., late 26th (Came. 
ronians) Regt.—At Boulston, Pembrokeshire, C. ‘Ackland, Baq., late Lieut. in 
H. M. 32d Regt.—At Crown Point, Norfolk, Lieut.-Gen. Money, C.B., K.C., Colo. 
nel of the 2d Dragoons (Scots Greys).—The Dublin Evening Post announces 
the death of William Henry Curran, Esq., late C issi of the Insolvent 
Debtors’ Court, and son of the celebrated Right Hon. John Philpot Curran, for. 
merly Master of the Rolls, at the age of sixty-nine.—At Valparaiso, General 
Pinto, ex-President of Chili. 


App oininients. 


R. M. Bromley, Esq., C.B., Accountant-General of the Navy,and T.T. Grant, 
Esq., late Controller of the Victualling and Transport Service of the Navy, to be 
Ks.C.B.; and J. O. M’ Williams, Esq., M.D., Surgeon R.N., to be C.B. 

















in only three or four cities in the Province. There is already a perma- | Gren, Guards, pas succeeded Lt.-Co 


Avni. 


Srary Cuances,—Several changes have just takenplace. Capt. Sturt, 
1. Coke, Scots Fusi. Guards, as A.D.C. 


Rokeby. Maj. P Gren. Guards, late Bri -Maj 
raised in Toronto, and should the people of London provide a building | Maite’ b wees ee eee eee 


in that city fora like purpose, it is probable that the next exhibition will | ferred to the 2nd Brigade at Malta. Maj. Beruard, Gren. Guards, late 


has become B.-M. at Plymouth, in the room of Maj. Ibbetson, trans- 


A.D.C. to Maj.-Genl. Craufurd at Shorncliffe, has been appointed B.-M. to 
the lst brigade at Shorneliffe. Maj. Stevens, late 88th Regt. has been 
appointed B.-M. to the Ist brigade at Malta, in succession to Capt. Ingle- 
field, R.A. ; Capt. Hare, 40th Regt., B.-M. at Melbourne ; Capt. Currie, 
5d batt., 19th Regt., B.-M. to the lst Brigade at the Curragh. B.-Maj. 
Hillier, 5th Lancers, is acting as D.-Ast. Ajt.-Gl. in Dublin, v. Maj. Na- 
smyth, transferred to the staff in Australia. Bt~-Maj. Tupper, 50th Regt., 
has been appointed A.D.C. to Sir Henry Ward, Governor of Ceylon.— 
Capt. the Hon. Hugh Annesley, Scots Fusr. Guards, and Capt. Wigram, 
Coldstream Guards, have been placed on the staff of the Lord Lieut. of 
Treland, the former as A.D.C. in succession to Capt. the Hon. C. Thesiger, 
6th Dragoons, who has joined his regiment on its embarcation for India, 
the latter as extra A.D.C. 


Additional Majors from the half-pay list have been appointed to several 





from the turf without adding its “ Blue Ribbon” to the heir looms of | 


enter France from Switzerland——A man very much intoxicated was | w 


the Canadian Ministry, is a son of Galt, the admirable novelist—— We | M, 


of the dép6t battalions. Maj. Thompson, late 10th Hussars, is attached 
in that capacity to the cavalry dépét at Canterbury ; Maj. Inglis, late of 
the 18th Regt., to the Ist Dep.-Batt. at Chatham ; Maj. Deshon, late of 
the 48th, to the 2d, and Rowlands, Volunteer Corps, late of the 41st, to 


: Parts 3d Batt. in the same garrison ; Maj. Greene, late of the 43d, to Canter- 
lord, whose respective Christian names are Napoleon, Cwsar, Alexander, | to base" z y ’ - , 
and Leone. oo people dine there for the fun of being able to cry out, | bury ; Lieut.-Col. Wright, late of the 91st, and Maj. Drewe, late of the 


23d, to Walmer ; Maj. Westhead, late of the 34th, and Warry, late of the 
34th, to the lst and 2d Battalions at Colchester ; Maj. Elton, Volunteer 
Corps, late 55th, to Stirling ; Maj. Robertson, late of the 4th, to Aber- 
deen ; and Maj. Sykes, late of the 48th, to Buttevant. 


Sir William Eyre, K.C.B., has returned to Canada, and has resumed 
his duties as Commander of the Forces,—The 100th Regiment is now re- 
ported under orders for Malta, and will probably proceed thence to In- 
dia. The Regiment is now complete, and generally represented us in a 
high state of discipline and efficiency.—The whole of five thousand rein- 
forcements of cavalry and infautry ordered to India have been des- 
patched. _ 


War-Orrice, Serr. 7.—2d Drag Gds: Cor Greatorex, 15th Lt Drags, to be Cor. 
5th: Lt L Hampton, to be Capt, v Halford who ret; Cor Daffield, to be Lt. 4th 
Lt Drags: T Gist, Gent, to be Cor. 6th; Serg Malone to be Riding-mr. 8th: 
Cor Franklyn, 4th, to be Cor. 10th: Lt J Fife, to be Capt, vy Townley, who ret. 
13th: Cor Billing, to be Lt. 15th: Cor Horsfall, to be Lt. 16th: Cor Brown, to 
be Ridiog-mr. yal Engs: Lt-Gen. Fanshawe, CB, to be Col-Commt, v Sir C 
F Smyth, dec: Sec Capt Bt-Lt-Col Stanton, CB, to be Capt, v Simmonds, 

laced on sec list: Lt Marsh to be Sec Captain. 4th Ft: To be Ens,G A Sweny 
W H Stone, and C C Sayce, Gents. 5th: Lt Moore to be Capt, v O’Brien, who 
ret; En Herrick to be Lt. 9th: Lt Harvey to be Capt, v Rogers, who ret; En 
Coote to be Lt; Edward W F Leighton, Gent, tobe En. To be Ens: ZS Bayly, 
and AF P Coseus, Gent; Asst-Serg Jeffcoat, Staff, to be Asst-Surg. 11th: 
Maj Lowe, h-p Unatt, to be Maj, v Blosse, whoex ; Capt, and Byt-Lt-Col Wyatt 
to be Maj, v Lowe, who ret ; Lt Hill to be Capt; En Byron, 38th, to be Lt; 
Lt Trotter, lst W I Regt, to be Lt. 13th: Capt Milnes, ay dy 7 to be Capt ; 
Lt Cobham to be Capt,v Milnes, who ret; En Yardley to Lt. lith: EC 
Ward, Gent, to be En; Asst-Surg Chalk, Staff, to Asst-Surg. 16th: Lt 
Hogge to be Capt, v Hill, who ret. To be Capts, Lts Ferris, 29th, Ingles, 74th, 
and Woolhouse, 84th. To be Lieutenants, Ensign Powys, 63d, Crane, 
624, Newbatt, and Grant, 10th. 17th: Lieutenant Lees to be Captain, 
vice Fitz jerald, who retires ; Ensign Fawcett to be Lieutenant. 18th : Lieut 
Dawson to be Adjt. 19th: Sergt Usherwood to be Qtmr,v Rawling, dec. 





P| 20th: Lt O'Neill to be Capt, v Parkiosou, dec; Ens Blount and Horn to be 


Lts. 22d: G RH Daubeney, Gent, to be En. 23d: Capt Marryat, h-p Unatt, 
to be Capt; Lt Blane to be Capt, v Marryat who ret; Lts Geddes, 76th, and 
Armstrong, 75th, to be Capts ; En Coit to be Lt. 24th: En FitzMaarice to be 
Lt. 29th: En Black to be Lt. 30th: Lt Hampton, 56th, to be Lt, v Field, 
who ex ; Serg-Maj Nagle to be En. 32d: D Bond, Gent, to be En; Asst-Surg 
Boyd to be Surg, for eminent services throughout the whole siege of Luckaow, 
v Scott, prom to !. StaffSurg First Class. 35th: En and Adjt to be Lt; 
W Trocke, Gent, tv be En. 434: RM Tod, Gent, tobe En. 44th: F G Mar- 
shall, Gent. to be En, v Matthews, who ret. 46th: H B Scott, and J ECC 
Liudesay, Gent, to be Ens. 73d: En Pigott to be Lt, v Hon C R M Ward, died 
at sea ; Ea Farrington te be Lt, v Young, super being absent without leave ; 
BJ A Monsell, Geat, tobe En. 75th: En Cumberland to be Lt ; En Daniell, 
Ceylon Rifle Regm nt, to be Ensign. 76th: Ensign Clarke to be Lieutenant. 
82d: Ensign Locke to be Lieutenant, vice Douglas, deceased. 84th: Ensi 

olseley to be Lieut. 86th: Ensigns Jackson, 14th, and Marshall, 44th, to be 
Ens. 87th: En Musgrave to be Lt; J H Vowell, Gent, to be En. 9st: H C 
Kemm, Gent, to be En. 93d: Capt Welch per to resign the app of Reg Ins of 
Mask, in consequeuce of a severe wound rec at Lucknow. 99th: En Johnson to 
be Lt; PH Ffolliott, Gent, to be En. Rifle Brigade: {jt Windham to be Capt. 
To be Lts: Ensigns Travers, Swinhoe, Vaughan, Chalmers, Hill, and Keene, V 
Thomas, who ret; Lt Jordan to be Adjt. Ist W 1 Regt: En Mawe to be Lt. 
lon Ritle Regt: M J Tighe, Gent, to be En..-Hospital Staff—Surg Scott, MD, 
32d Ft, tobe StaffSurg of the first class, for eminent services throughout the 
whole siege Lacknow.—Brevet—Maj Lowe, 11th Ft, to be Lt-Col and Col. Capt 
arryat, 23d, to be Maj and Lt-Col. Bvt-Maj Spring, ret f-p (late Fort Maj of 
Edinburgh Castle), to be Lt-Col,rank hon. Lt-Col Gardner, R A, to be Col. To be 
Lt-Cols: Maj Stuart, 86th Ft, Cox, 13th, and Oakes, 12th Lt Drags. To be Majs: 
Capts Bowiby, 64th Ft, Prettejobn, 14th Lt Drags, Prior, 12th, Jones, 13th Ft, 
Need, 14th Lt one, Darby, 86th Ft, and Leith, 6th Drags. Col. Engiand, R A, 
to be Maj-Gen, v Maj-Gen Dundas, CB, R A, dec. Lt-Col Raitt, h-p Unatt, to - 
Col. Maj Bourchier, 75th Ft, to be Lt-Col. Capt Fenwick, R E, to be ay 
suce to Col Ward, R E, - to be Maj-Gen, in suce to Lieut-Gen Sir C F Smith, 





that she might enjoy many returns of the present happy occasion 


KCB, dec : Lt-Col Smith, 73d Ft, to be Col. Maj White, 49th, to be Lieut-Col. 
Capt Westmacott, R E, to be Major. 
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New Books. 

Legends and Lyrics, (Appleton & Co.) is the modest title of a dainty 
little volume of verses, by Miss Adelaide Anne Procter, the daughter of 
the late Barry Cornwall. It is not often that poets have poetical chil- 
dren ; and when they do, their children are generally faint reflections 
of the parents. They are either born with a kindred genius—addenda, 
as it were, to the works of their progenitors—or else they take to imita- 
tion as a matter of course. Miss Procter is an exception to this rule, for 
she is as much unlike her father as it is possible for her tobe. The lyrics 
of Barry Cornwall are d&shing and nervous ; hers are quiet and tender. 
He delights in a racy idiomatic diction, full of antique felicities ; her 
language is simple almost to baldness, and occasionally verges on com- 
mon-place. But her mind is graceful and womanly, with a tendency to 
melanocholy—not that graveyard gloominess which disfigures the verse 
of so many of our female poets; but the innoxious melancholy of a gen- 
tle and sensitive spirit, whose brightest meditations are “ sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast of thought.” 

The readers of Barry Cornwall’s “English Songs,” (and their name, 
we hope, is Legion,) may remember a little lyric in praise of his daugh- 
ter. It is entitled “Golden Tressed Adelaide,” and is dated 1831. The 
first two stanzas run something in this fashion. 

“ Sing, I pray, a little song, 
Mother dear! 
Neither sad, nor very long : 
It is for a little maid, 


Golden tressed Adelaide ! 
Therefore let it suit a merry merry ear, 
er dear ! 


Let it be a merry strain, 
Shi Lee a ‘ht of pain 
unning e’en ol ’ 
For our gentle wa wil weep, 
If the theme be dark and pe 3 
And We will not draw a single single tear, 
Mother 


Happy Miss Procter! You have two chances for immortality—one 
through the lyrics of your poet-father, the other through your own.—We 
hardly know what to quote as a specimen of your ,powers, having al- 
ready given a sample or two in our columns. Let us take the first thing 
that we open upon. Here it is. 

A SHADOW. 

What lack the vaileys and mountains 
That once were os and gay? 
What lack the babbling fountains ? 

Their voice is sad to-day. 
Only the sound of a voice, 
Tender and sweet and low, 
Tbat made the earth rejoice, 
A year ago! 
What lack the tender flowers? 
A shadow is on the sun : 
What lack the merry hours, 
That [ long that they were done? 
Only two smiling eyes, 
That told of joy and mirth ; 


They are shining in the skies : 
I mourn on earth! 


What lacks my heart, that makes it 
So weary and full of pain, 
That trembling Hope forsakes it, 
Never to come again? 
Only another heart, 
Tender and all mine owe: 
In the still grave it lies, 
I weep alone! 

A tale of modern London life which commences thus: “ There was 
emotion in Heaven ;’’ which has, for a running accompaniment to the he- 
To’s moral ups and downs, controversies thereupon between Diabolus and 
the hero’s guardian Angel; and which concludes with the renewal, in 
Heaven, of an earthly passion not strictly legitimate—such a tale, we 
say, is not of the every day order. And such is Ernestine: or the Heart’s 
Longing, published, without the author’s name, by Messrs, Stanford & 
Delisser, and decidedly a very queer book. Boldly does it oscillate be- 
tween the sublime and the absurd, now eliciting a “ pshaw!’’ and now a 
sigh ; but beguiling you from beginning to end by a vein of original 
thought. The personages and the locality are for the main part English 
—never American ; but the style and contents, the matter and the man- 
ner, show clearly that the writer is a cis-Atlantic. Declining to accept 
his Theology or his Philosophy as a text, and pronouncing his book an 
undesirable one for the perusal of our wives and daughters—unprofitable 
indeed for any reader—we must yet own that it has much brilliance, and 
a certain indefiuable tone which lifts it beyond the ordinary range of 
what are called the new novels of the season. 

A ee 


Hine Avts. 


Tue Fixe Arts Coxmission.—The eleventh report of “ commissioners 
appointed for the purpose of inquiring whether advantage might not be 
taken of the rebuilding of the palace at Westminster—wherein the Par- 
liament is wont to assemble—for the purpose of promoting and encourag- 
ing the fine arts in your Majesty’s United Kingdom, and in what manner 
an object of so much importance might be most effectually promoted,” 
has just been issued. The following are the novel points. 

“A grant of public money, amounting to £1,500, was appropriated to 
the painting of twenty-eight whole-length portraits of personages con- 
nected with the Tudor family, to be placed in the apartment called the 
Prince’s Chamber, as proposed in the appendix to our seventh report. 
Of such portraits, executed by or under the direction of Mr. Richard 
Burchett, fifteen have now been completed. In our ninth report we had 
proposed that twelve compartments in the same room should be filled 
with metal casts from models of bas-reliefs, to be provided by a compe- 
tent sculptor. Ten of such models, cast in metal by Messrs. Elkington, 
Mason, & Co., of Birmingham, have been fixed in their places in the 
Prince’s Chamber. Referring to the same locality, we stated in our last 
report that John Gibson, R.A., had been commissioned by us to execute 
a statue of your Majesty, with figures of Justice and Clemency at the 
sides, and with bas-reliefs on the principal pedestal, to be placed in the 
recess on the north side of the apartment. Such statues and accompani- 
ments have been completed and placed accordingly. The classic taste 
and careful completion of those works have deserved and received gene- 
Tal a. With reference to the principal corridors connecting 
the Central Hall with the two Houses of Parliament, we have recom- 
mended that the method of fresco should be employed instead of oil paint- 
ing. In the Peers’ corridor two subjects have been accordingly executed in 
fresco Wy Mr. Cope, and in the Commons’ corridor two subjects have been 
executed in the same method by Mr. Ward. It is proposed that the re- 
maining compartments shall be also painted in fresco by the same ar- 
tiste. We propose to commission Daniel Maclise, R.A., to paint in fresco 
one of the subjects in the Royal Gallery, at the price of £1000. At the 
date of our last report, four frescoes, relating to the legend of King Ar- 
thur, had been completed by William Dyce, R.A., in your Majesty’s rob- 
ing-room. A cartoon of large dimensions, and highly approved by us, 
has since been prepared for another fresco of the series. ith regard to 
the Peers’ robing-room, the subjects for which, to be executed in fresco, 
and which are explained in the appendix to our seventh report, have been 
committed to Jobn Rogers Herbert, R.A., we are enabled to state that 
the artist has completed to our entire satisfaction a large cartoon for the 
subject of ‘ Moses bringing down the Tables ot the Law to the Israelites ;’ 
and we trust that the fresco from the same will proceed without interrup- 
tion.” — London paper. 

—— 


LANDOR’S CONVERSATIONS NOT IMAGINARY. 

“Call no man happy before his death”—it does not require one of the 
Seven Sages to prove the apophthegm. We all know both the picture 
and the possibility of a happy old age ; but it is remarkable how seldom 
this choicest blessing of life attends a literary reputation. Is it that there 
is comething in the wear and tear of great intellectual excitement which 


contemporaries few have passed into the calm and mellow evening of 
life, surrounded by the love of family and the reverence of friends, and 
in the happy consciousness of we! t days. The last years of his es- 
ial friend and contemporary, Southey, were clouded by that fatal and 
numbing disease which brought Scott and Swift to a premature do- 
tage. Moore’s fate was the same. Byron died, as he lived, in a moral 
storm. Few would choose the homeless and cheerless life of Coleridge ; 
and still fewer would select it as a pattern for the guide and philosopher 
of mankind to exhibit in his own person. Wordsworth among past, and 
Humboldt amongst present celebrities, are exceptions to the rule which 
seems to make it the fate of genius seldom to attain that enthanasia 
which is so often accorded to ordinary men. But it is better that the 
vases of finest —— should be shattered than bs aay defiled. The 
most melancholy of moral abasements is that of a hoary and lecherous 
old man. Filth and obecenity are never so unnaturally nauséous as from 
the chatterin, Low of age, and a tottering and toothless satyr generally 
keeps his foul life and conversation to himself and his associates. Mr. 
Walter Savage Landor, we fear, has only lost the negative virtue of con- 
cealing his natural temper. Vice is not learned at eighty-five. Shame- 
lessness is the result and consequence of moral causes—the rotten fruit 
of Gomorrah implies a long and steady growth in impudicity. The 
miserable old man who has to pay £1,000 for as foul and detestable a li- 
bel as was ever written in human language is utterly without excuse. No 
plea for failing intellect can be urged in the case of the writer of epi- 
grams as terse, and vigorous, and pointed as ever characterized his best 
days, The man’s mind was never keener, nor his powers of expression 
ever more happy. But who cana conceive an octogenarian Lucian, or an 
Aretin at the age of a great-grandfuther? It is ouly by an effort of the 
mind, and from the prosaic report of the assizes, that one can understand 
that Walter Savage Landor is really among the sons of men, and was 
last year in the constant habit of dining in a respectable clergyman’s 
family at Bath. 

There has always been a mystery about the man. His works, like his 
life, are apart from ordinary social conceptions. His has always been a 
secluse, estranged existence. Like another famous recluse who thought 
proper, if not to defy public opinion, at least to challenge unfavourable 
conclusions in that very city of Bath, he has lived a Hermit-Sybarite 
life. England and its proprieties were not for Beckford and Landor. 
The lord of Lantony made Florence his home ; and, while a constant 
and caustic observer of all that passed in his country and in Europe— 
their politics, their literature, and their social progress—he never betrays 
sympathies, or gives the impression that he recognised personal duty io 
the great circle of things which he knew aud studied so well. One can 
scarcely understand that Landor was born of the same flesh and blood 
as ourselves, He ranges so completely over all history and all times— 
flings himself so thoroughly into events and modes of thought so various 
and so distant—so intimately identifies himself in his Jmagi Conversa- 
tions with every solidity and weakness, with the majesty alike and the in- 
famy of mankind, that one thinks of him rather as an influence than a 
person. It is as if Mephistopbiles were to take to publishing, or the Ac- 
cuser of the Brethren to send to Mr. Longman his note-book of experi- 
ences of many cities and many men. We take up Mr. Landor’s books as 
we do those of Lucian or Voltaire: but we never expect to meet him in 
Pall Mall, or think of him as a possible juryman, or an actual freeholder 
and landlord here in England. We look at him asa literature—as an old 
Pagan curiosity—rather than one who has a living work to do, a Sparta 
to adorn, and a Christian life to satisfy. 

This we believe to be the key to Mr. Landor’s character. His writ- 
ings all bear the stamp of the old mocking Paganism. He has studied 
and lived in antiquity so completely that he has saturated himself with 
its spirit. He laboriously and carefully constructs his essays, and poems, 
and epigrams, merely as works of art. He throws himself into the clas- 
sic spirit—tries to think how the old Satirists would have thought and 
written under certain circumstances—acis their part, and assumes their 
very beinc. Living in others, he has obliterated his own 


nearest approach to a natural standard, corrected by large data, that hu- 
man science can attain. Upon that datum the French have based their 


systematic measurement ; are a systematic le, and we see them 
ae than any other, engaged in the A ss ar enterprise. 


consequences are likely to be important, even for the higher 
branches of music itself; nay, even tocomposition. The same mania for 
“ brilliancy” which has beset the performer has attended the composer, 
and it has uncorrected by the knowledge of anything like an accu- 
rate standard. It is possible that in a country like France a gracious 
Emperor, strengthened by a sufficient reverence for music, might place 
restraints w aberrant composers, and keep the wilder sort within 
something bounds of decerey. The great master who is in the pre- 
sent commission, although he has been copious in music which unprac- 
tised singers account difficult, is conspicuous for producing the largest 
amount of effect through each peculiar kind of voice for which the music 
is destined. In this sense, he is a composer whose works are easy te 
sing, though powerful and brilliant in their result ; and it is because there 
have been few musicians who have evinced so keen a sense of the natural 
scale. A permanent imperial commission such as we have imagined te 
control the excesses of musicians, especially of composers, would prevent 
a Verdi from giving to the world thos? shouting orations which are very 
impressive, for the hour, but do more than anything to break down voices. 
He has revived the manner of that French singer and teacher Adrien, 
whose destractive method of exaggerated effort is deprecated by the ac- 
complished Fétis. 

“ The emission of the sound never being made in a natural manner and the 
strength of the lungs being constantly exerted, the most robust voices 
were unable to resist the fatigue of a labour for which the Herculean strength 
of Adrien had heen insufficient. Thus, for several years, voices which were 
free and of good quality, and which had not been procured without much 
ay were destroyed before they were able to leave the Royal School of 

usic.” 


Singers for Verdi’s operas should have been taught in this man- 

ner, and they would last, as he permits singers to do, for two or three 
ears, 

. But a permanent commission of music might exercise other usefal 
checks upon abuse. In civilised countries ce is the handmaid of 
music, as it is of most services in general demand ; and even in musi¢ 
commerce cannot refrain from its adulterations or suppressions, Wesus- 
pect an instance of this kind under which the public of our own country 
suffers, although unconscious of its privation. No instrument has hitherte 
been found so available for general use as the pianoforte ; which has as- 
sisted in carrying the finest music into every home of the country. It has 
its imperfections, and the principal is the incapacity of the machiuery te 
give forth a continuous sound. To amend this defect has been one of the 
problems of practical music. Variousefforts have been made, and a good 
many years since, the plan invented by a working pianoforte-maker ap- 
peared to promise success. The man had the same name with an emi- 
nent Roman composer, Isouard ; but we doubt whether there was any re- 
lationship, or even whether they were of the same country. The plan 
consisted in throwing a stream of air upon a string after it had been once 
vibrated by the percussion of the hammer. Another method of obtain- 
ing continuity in keyed instruments is exemplified by the “ hurdy-gurdy,” 
in which the string is vibrated by a circular bow, though not with the 
happiest effects. A very simple and ingeni pplication of the same 
principle, however, was exhibited in this country a very few years back. 
We heard the instrument, though we had not an opportunity of seeing 
the mechanism. It consisted, we believe, of a silken cylinder, moving 
not transversely to the string, but longitudinally—parallel to the exten- 
sion of the string itself. The effect was exceedingly sweet, adding to the 
brilliancy of the pianoforte the plaintive drawn-out sound of the violin, 
with a power of continuity ad libitum, and ot crescendo; though it still 
wanted of course that crowning beauty of the bow instrument, the power 
of giving accurate intonation to the leading notes. This perfection of a 











Mr. Landor takes some real or fancied offence, and his first thought is— 
“ Horace, or Martial, or Catullus, would have felt in some such way as 
this under similar circumstances—would have said something very 
beastly and abominable. I will see if I cannot say what I know they 
would have said ; I know ali the Greek Anthology—or Coprology as it 
ought to be called—by heart ; I will try whether my criminous iambics 
cannot be quite as fierce and quite as disgusting as those old dirty hen- 
decasyllables. Of course it is easy for me, who have it all at my fingers’ 
ends, to say what they said of Sappho, or Lyce, or Canidia ; my cento, 
having the advantage of collations and experience, may perhaps be 
fouler and fiercer.’”? And we must do Mr. Landor the bare justice to say 
that he has beaten the Jn Anum putidam, In Mocham arrogantem. We ne- 
ver remember to have read anything quite so bad as his verses on Mrs. 
Yescombe: and it seems we have been spared even worse. 
Se eet 

AN IMPERIAL PITCHFORK. 
The Emperor of the French is endeavouring to create that kind of or- 
ganisation which would constitute perfect national unity. Napoleon is 
the motive brain, the French nation the body, the public offices the 
limbs. In this sense every person administering to any function of the 
entire body is a public administrator: the tradesman is a purveyor, as 
he sometimes politely calls himself here ; the theatre is a department ; 
and music is the subject of a special commission, For it is no doubt in 
this comprehensive view of his duties that the Emperor Napoleon has 
just issued a commission to ascertain the possibility of fixing upon a 
“uniform diapason” or pitch. The commission which is admirably 
formed, includes amongst its members Rossini. The object is one which 
has often been desiderated, but has not yet been attained, if even an 
progress has been made towards it. For want of such a fixed canted, 
there is not only a constant confusion between the instruments of the 
same country, but there has been a progressive change in the pitch of ia- 
struments and of vocal composition, within the last century especially. 
Many of the vocal works of Handel and his contemporaries are now dif- 
ficult to sing from, being “ too high.” The causes of this perpetual ele- 
vation of the pitch are tolerably well known, though they are not abso- 
lutely clear. 

One may reside in the tendency of the musical scale itself, as it is 
formed from the base, to extend the intervals upwards ; inasmuch that 
the higher notes become “ too sharp,” and in the process of tempera- 
ment are reduced to bring them into their general relations with each 
other. This confusion of the scale as it is formed amongst European na- 
tions—and Heaven defend us from adopting the Syriac or Chinese scale 
—is one amongst the millions of examples of that eccentricity in the me- 
chanism of nature which forbids human syetematising. We cannot re- 
duce nature to our narrow idea of “ perfection.” 

It is however probable, that the progression of the pitch is principally 
due to a moral cause. The composer desires to make his work “ bril- 
liant” ; he throws it rather high in the scale. The performer desires to 
produce a “ brilliant” execution, and he tunes his instrament rather 
sharp. The audacious singer dares the instrumentalist to go as far as 
he can in that direction ; and thus in the ambition of brilliancy, the 
singer, the instrumental performer, ani the composer are constantly 
working upwards, * Concert pitch” is a phrase colloquially employed 
to mean a pitch higher than that which is considered generally desirable 
for instruments in our day. 

To correct this tendency to aberration natural standards have been 
suggested. Instrumental taners will prodace their own “ pitchforks”’ as 
a sufficient standard ; the pitchfork itself however, having progressively 
advanced, though somewhat in the rear of executed music ; and the older 
pitchforks are flatter in tone than the modern. 

The song of birds has sometimes been pointed out as a natural stand- 
ard, but amongst the difficulties of employing it is that of reducing the 
note sounded by a bird to any part of our scale. Gardiner, no doubt, 
employs musical notes to imitate the natural tune of birds; but how 
different would these notes sound on the pianoforte, or even on the most 
beautiful violin, from that sharp delicate chirp of the bird which eludes 
So reductions to our larger and more precisely divided gamut. 

e must seek the standard among ourselves. 

Amongst all the nations of the earth, although they are not the most 
musical, the French perhaps are the very best to assist us in this parti- 
cular search, especially with the aid of the great master of music, Ros- 
sini. The object would be attained, if we could fix upon a piece of 
metal, with a given standard of purity—not silver. which proves to be 
one of the least sonorous of metals—and with an ascertained weight and 
dimensions. But, as Sir Robert Peel said, “ What is a‘ pound’’’? The 
standard of weight and measure itself bas varied, and still varies amongst 
us English. “ A pound” is equivalent to a piat of water, or nearly so ; 
bat what is a “pint” of water? What is a “foot” measure? The 
length of a man’s foot,—which varies, without any monstrosity, from 
nine to thirteen inches ; as a “ barley corn” varies with every grain io 
a field of barley. It was the French who first systematically based 
measurements upon @ natural standard, in deputing Humboldt and the 








Prevents the sun setting in a golden haze? Of Mr. Savage Landor’s 


companion whom that philosopher has just lost, Bonpland, to measure a 
degree at the equator by a scientific process. ere probably is the 


Pp forte, we believe, was publicly exhibited only once, at St. Martin’s 
Hall, before a very small audience; once again, privately, before the 
Queen ; and then, with its inventor and exhibitor, a M. Kaufman, it dis- 
appeared into space, and was never heard of again. Had envious piano- 
forte-makers assassinated M. Kaufman, that unpretending white-haired 
elderly gentleman, who was so proud of his invention? The police have 
never reported such a crime, but we have before us the obvious fact, that 
if the invention had been successful, it would at once have thrown out 
of use all existing pianofortes, unless they had been adapted, and would 
immediately have lowered in value, by 50 per cent or more, all existing 
stock, representing no doubt, some hundreds of thousands of pounds 
sterling. A permanent commission, such as that of the Emperoz Napo- 
leon, would have fixed Kaufman with us for the time, and would have 
exhausted experiments to ascertain the value of his invention ; but could 
not M. Rossini and his colleagues rediscover for us the lost Kaufman ?— 
London Spectator. 
A 


MR. EVERETT ON THE HORSE. 


At the banquet which closed the Horse Fair in Springfield, on the 17th, 
speeches were made by George Ashmun, Governor Banks, Edward Eve- 
rett, and other distinguished men. After some introductory remarks by 
Mr. Ashmua, Mr. Everett said : 

“ Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : I believe one of the exploits 
of the distinguished person to whom my friend Ashmun has alluded, is to 
make the animals that are submitted to him lie down and go to sleep. 
[Applause and laughter.) I hope, sir, that my speaking, whatever other 
effect it may have, will not produce that. - ‘ . . 

“ Sir, it is perplexing, it is almost {painful to consider what high de- 
grees of intellectual aud moral power are evinced by animals whom we 
profanely call brate beasts. I suppose it was a reflection on these noble 
qualities of the horse, intellectual and moral, that led the wittiest, the 
bitterest, and, I am sorry to say, the filthiest of the satirists of our lan- 
guage—I mean Dean Swift—iu that remarkable romance of his, the most 
fascinating as the most revolting of books, to represent the horse, under 
that unpronouncable name which he gives him, as the wiser, the more 
sagacious, the nobler animal, and to describe the human race, under the 
disgusting character of the Yahoo, as an inferior order of beings, L 
don’t know, sir, but you will rather think in beneath“dhe dignity of the 
occasion to allude to such a book as (fulliver’s Travels. and yet it does con- 

tain, among many most instructive remarks, one of those passages into 
which the wisdom of ages is condensed in a single sentence, and which is 
more often quoted, at least part of it, at all agricultural and rural shows, 
than perhaps any other in the whole compass of literature. “ The man,” 
says Gulliver, ‘“‘ who can make two ears of corn or two blades of grass 
to grow on the spot where one ouly grew before, would deserve better of 
mankind and render a more essential service to the country than the 
whole race of politicians put together.” (Laughter and applause.}] When 
this is quoted at agricultural meetings by patriotic candidates for office, 
this last part of the sentence is generally omitted. [Renewed laugh- 


— 
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r. 

a The noble qualities of the horse seem, indeed, to have made an im- 
pression upon the most bratalized of our own species. I suppose it is 
this, if it were worth while to attempt to account for the freaks of a mad- 
man, which led the Emperor: Caligula to erect a marble stable for his 
horse, Incitatus, to provide him with an ivory manger, with housings 
of imperial purple, a breast-plate studded with diamonds and pearls, and 
then to elevate him to the dignity of the Consulship. This seems, to be 
sure, a mere freak of madness, and yet, I am inclined to think that at 
that time it was a better choice than could have been made out of the 
venal courtiers aud factious pratorians of the imperial court ; and I be- 
lieve, sir, had it been put to the vote throughout the Roman empire, 
then co-extensive with the civilized world, they would have decided that 
they had a better consul in the horse than in the Emperor. [Laughter 
and applause.] Sir, they had been too familiar with the rapacity of the 
tyrants who chased each other over the stage, dagger in hand, not to be 
pleased with the elevation of a ruler who took nothing but oats out of 
the public crib—[laughter]—a ruler, sir, who, while the reins were with 
him, would at least have given thema “stable” administration. [Re- 
newed laughter.] . 

“T trust, sir, that the beautiful performances of Mr. Rarey, to which 
my friend Ashmun has alluded, may be the means of diffusing some useful 
ideas in this respect throughout the community. Whether there is yet 
some unexplained means of influence in the possession of this gentleman 
not shared by the rest of the community, I know not; but one thing, I 
think, sir, is certain, that one great portion consists in gaining and kee; 
ing the affection of the animal by gentle and kind treatment. For th 
if for no other reason, he deserves the greatest credit for what he has 
done in this respect, although I believe he is not the first who has suc- 
ceeded by this same treatment in subduing the wildness, changing even 
the native instincts of what are commonly called the almost untamable 
animals. I often saw in the streets of London—and I believe the same 
thing may be seen at Barnum’s Museum in New York—what was called 
“The Happy Family”—a collection of animals, in a large wire cage, 
most hostile in their nature—cats and rats, hawks and mice, owls and 











wrens, living together in these close quarters, in the utmost amity and 
friendship. I asked the showman what was the secret of the operation 
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wicker thanI putitio. ( Mer tad applause.) I 
assure you that my bosom was overflowing with kindness towards every 
member of that “ yy family,” not excepting the rat; but after that 
demonstration on the part of the rat, I did not think it expedient to per- 


severe. (Langhies) 

“ However this may be, sir, if there is any one who doubts that the 
horse—the animal that most concerns us on this occasion—is susceptible 
of the kindest feelings of our nature, I think he would be convinced of 
his error by a most interesting anecdote of Edmund Burke. In the de- 
cline of Mr. Burke’s life, when he was living in retirement on his farm 
at Beaconsfield, the ramour went up to London that he had gone mad ; 
and the fact that was stated in support of this ramour was that he went 
round his park kissing his cows and horses. A friend, a man of rank 
and influence, hearing this , and deeming it of too much importance 
to be left uncorrected, hastened to Beaconsfield, and sought an interview 
with the view of ascertaining the truth of the rumour. Entering into 
conversation with him, Mr. Burke read to him some chapters from his 
“ Letters on the Regicide.” His friend immediately saw, that though 
the earthly tenement was verging back to its native dust, the lamp of 
reason genius shone with undiminished lustre. He was accordingly 
more than satisfied as to the object of his coming down, and in a private 
interview with Mra. Burke told her what he had come for, and received 
from her this pathetic explanation. Mr. Burke’s only child, a beloved 
son, had not long before died, leaving behind him a favourite horse, the 
eompanion of his excursions of business and pleasure, when both were 

ng and vigorous. This favourite animal was of course turned out by 

r. Burke, the father, into the park, with directions to all his servants 
that be should in every respect be treated as a privileged favourite. Mr. 
Barke himself, of course, in his morning walks, would often stop to ca- 
ress the favourite animal. On one occasion, as he was taking his morn- 
jog walk th h the park, he perceived the poor old animal at a dis- 
tance, and noticed that he was recognised by him. The horse drew 
aearer and nearer to Barke, stopped, eyed him with the most pleadin 
leok of recognition, which said, as plainly as words could have said : wt 
have lost him, too ;” and then the poor dumb beast deliberately laid his 
head upon Mr. Burke’s bosom ! Struck by the singularity of the occar- 
rence, struck by the recollection of his son, whom he had never ceased 
éo mourn with a grief that would not be comforted, overwhelmed by the 
tenderness of the animal, expressed in the mute eloquence of holy Na- 
ture’s universal language, the illustrious statesman for a moment lost 
his self- ion, and, clasping his arms around the neck of his son’s fa- 
vourite animal, lifted up that voice, which had caused the arches of 
Westminster Hall to echo the noblest strains that ever sounded within 
them, and wept aloud! Sir, this was seen, this was heard by the pas- 
sers-by, and the enemies of Burke, unappeased by his advancing years, 

his failing health, by his domestic sorrows, made it the ground of a 

arge of insanity. Burke is gone; but, sir, so help me heaven, if I 
were called upon to designate the event or the period in Burke’s life that 
would best sustain a charge of insanity, it would not be when, in a gush 
of the holiest and purest feeling that ever stirred the human heart, he 
wept aloud on the neck of a dead son’s favourite horse.” 


———_ 


A Lerrer rrom Horace Watrote to Lorp Harcovurr.—“ Straw- 
berry hill, Dec. 6,1773. I wanted an excuse for writing to you, my dear 
iord, and your letter gives me an opportunity of thanking you; yet it is 
not all I wanted to say. I would, if [ had dared, have ps! st P myself 
to Lady Nuaeham, but I had not confidence enough, especially on so un- 
worthy a subject as myself. Lady Temple, my friend, as well as that of 
Human Nature, has shown me some verses; but alas! how came such 
charming poetry to be thrown away on so unmeritoriousa topic? I 
don’t know whether I ought to praise the lines most, or censure the object 
most. Voltaire makes the excellence of French poetry consist in the 
number of difficulties it vanquishes. Pope, who celebrated Lord Boling- 
broke, could not have ded, did not d, better ; and yet I hope 
that, though a meaner subject, 1 am not so bad an one! Well! with all 
my ne yay 6 I cannot but be greatly flattered. Madame de Sévigné 

read her leaf-gold over all her acquaintance, and made them shine ; I 

ould not doubt of the same glory, when Lady Nuneham’s poetry shall 
come to light, if my own works were but burnt at the same time ; 
but alas! Coulanges’ verses were preserved, and so may my writings too. 

“ Apropos, my lord, I have got a new volume of that divine woman’s let- 
ters. Two are entertaining ; the rest, not very divine. But, there is an 
application, the happiest, the most exquisite, that even she herself ever 
made! She is joking with a President de Provence, who was burt at be- 
coming a grandfather. She assures him there is no such great micfor- 
tune in it ; ‘I have experienced the case,’ says she, ‘and, believe me, 
Pete, non dole.’ If you are not both transported with this, ye are not the 
Lord and Lady Naneham I take ye tobe. There are besides some twenty 
letters of Madame de Simiane, who shows she would not have degenerated 
totally, if she bad not lived in the country, or had anything to say. At 
the end are reprinted Madame de Sévigué’s letters on Fouquet’s Trial, 
which are very interesting. 

“I do not know how you like your new subjects, but I hear they are ex- 
tremely content with their Prince and Princess. I ought to wish your 
Jordsbip joy of all your prosperities, and of Mr. Fludd’s baptism into the 
Catholic or Universal Faith ; but I reserve public felicities for your old 
Drawing-Room in Leicester Fields. Private news we have little but Lord 
‘Carmarthen’s and Lord Cranborne’s marriages, and the approaching one 
of Lady Bridget Lane and Mr. Tall-Match. Lord Holland has given 
Charles Fox a draught of an hundred thousand pounds, and it pays all his 
debts, but a trifle of thirty thousand pounds, and those of Lord Carlisle, 
Crewe, and Foley, who being only friends, not Jews, may wait. So now 
any younger son may justify losing his father’s and elder brother’s estate 
on precedent. Neither Lord nor Lady Temple are well, and yet they are 
both gone to Lord Clare’s, in Essex, for a week. Lord Temple had a very 
bad fall in the Park, and lost his senses for an hour. Yet, though the 
horse is a vicious one, he has been upon it again. In short, there are no 
right-headed people but the Irish! As it is ancient good breeding not to 
conclude u letter without troubling the reader with compliment, and as I 
have none to send, I must beg your lordship not to forget to present my 
respects to the Countesses of Barrymore and Massareene, my dear Sisters 
in Loo, You may be sure I am charged with a large parcel from Clive- 
den, where I was last night. Except being extremely ill, Mrs. Clive is 
extremely well ; but the Tax-gatherer is gone off, and she must pay her 
window-lights over again ; and the road before her door is very bad, and 
the parish won't mend it, and there is some suspicion that Garrick is at 
the bottom of it ; so if you please to send over a shipload of the Giant’s 
Causey by next Monday, we shall be able to go to Mr. Rofey’s rout at 
Kingston. The Papers said she was to act at Covent Garden, and she has 
printed a very proper answer in the Evening Post. Mr. Raftor told me, 
that formerly, when he played Luna in ‘The Rehearsal,’ he never could 
learn to dance the Hays, and at last he went to the Man that teaches 
grown gentlemen. Miss Davis is the admiration of all London, but of me, 
‘who do not love the perfection of what ey can do, and wish she had 
fess top to her voice ard more bottom. However, she will break Milli- 
o's heart, which will not break mine. Fierville has sprained his leg, and 
there is another man who sprains his mouth with smiling on himself—as 
i have heard, for I have not seen him yet, nor a fat old woman and her 
lean daughter, who dance with him. London is very dull, so pray come 

Kk as soon as you can. Mason is up to the ears in ‘Gray’s Life ;’ you 
will like it exceedingly, which is more than you will do this long letter. 
Well! you have but to go into Lady Naneham’s dressing-room, and you 
‘May read something ten thousand times more pleasing. No, no! you are 
not the most to be pitied of any human being, though in the midst of 
Dablin Castle.”— Walpole’s Letters. Conningham’s New Edition. 


“Ya'Lt xo Bory Me ry raat Fiower Garpey.”—The only conve- 
niedt burying-ground for the burgh of Dumbarton used to be that on 
which the parish church is situated, and it had become in the course of 
time so crowded with the dead as to be detrimental to the sanitary well- 
being of the community, About two years ago an effort was commenced 
to have the charch-yard shut up, and to have the cemetery, which some 
years before had been opened by the magistrates, made use of for inter- 
ments. Great, however, was the opposition which the promoters of the 
movement encountered from some of the inhabitants. After a good deal 
of litigation, an interdict was at length granted by the Sheriff, and no 
more bodies were to be interred in the churchyard. Many of the old 
ple of the town, however, were loud in their expressions of anger and re- 
gret at the prospect of their ashes not being permitted to repose beside 

ose of their furefathers. A striking instance of this feeling is afforded 
by the following incident : Not long since, an old woman, tottering on 











the brink of the grave, was visited by a a neighbour, and the 
conversation toned ona sanject of the lnterdioted ;-ground. 


strictures on the decision which had ed 
rendered sacred 


ried in the churchyard, had been removed to the cemetery—some bodies 
having been transferred to the cemetery from the old barying-ground. 
She was told that the ashes of her friend were untouched. “ An’ ye’ll no 
bury me in that flower-garden !’”’ she said with much earnestness. “ Ye’ll 
lay my banes beside John Paterson’s; for, oh! I couldna rest in 
peace gif I ken’d ye wadna lay my held whare I hae lang been consoled 
wi’ the thocht that I was to sleep.” “ Dinna fear, Janet,” said her friend ; 
“ we'll tak ye oot in the died o’ nicht, and we’ll lift ye ower the dyke 
and lay ye Beside the banes o’ ould John Paterson.” ‘* God be praised, 
God be praised !” she exclaimed, “ I’ll dee in peace when I ken ye’ll no 

me in that flower garden.” ‘ Whish, mither,” said her daughter, 
“ wiser like ye were thinkin’ on the welfare o’ your soul than concernin’ 
yoursel’ about your body.”’ “ There’s nae fear o’ my soul ; but, God be 
praised, I’ll sleep beside John Paterson ia the kirkyard, and they’ll no 
bury me in that flower garden.” —Glasgow Mail. 





«Tae Tarmp Person versus Toe First.—The.other day, in one of the 
Paris restaurants, a party of literary men were discussing the merits of 
various epistolary styles. One of them, Monsieur A., made a fierce at- 
tack on letters written in the third person, such as “ Monsieur X. has the 
honour to inform .’ and so on. Another of the party defended 
them, maintaining that they were more ceremonious,-more polite. 

“ That’s a good idea!” replied Monsieur A. “The foundation of all 

liteness, in letter-writing, is to express clearly what you mean to say. 

ow, nothing can be more ambiguous than these confounded notes in the 
third person. I will just tell you what happened to myself. About the 
middle of May, I received from my friead D., the Chief of Division, a 
billet. doux, which I will show you.’ . 

Taking the note from his pocket, Monsieur A. read as follows :— 

* Monsieur D., Chief of Division at the War Office, hastens to inform 
his friend. Monsieur A., that he has just been named Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour.” 

* You can fancy my delight at reading this note,’’ continued Monsieur 
A. “Iwas the happiest man in the world. I ran to an engraver’s, and 
ordered him to make the flattering addition to my cards, ‘ Monsieur A., 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour.’ I ran to a jeweller’s, and bought a 
cross of the purest gold. I ran to a silk-mercer’s, and bought a piece of 
the richest red moiré ribbon for my button-hole. I ran to the houses of 
all my friends for the pleasure of receiving their congratulations. At 
last, I ran to my friend D.’s ; as soon as I caught sight of him, I threw 
myself into his arms, ‘ Ab, my dear fellow,’ I exclaimed, ‘ you have no 
idea what pleasure you have given. How shall I ever thank you suffi- 
ciently ?/—‘ You are an excellent fellow, my worthy A., to sympathise 
thus with my happiness.’—‘ Thank you for that expression ; the decora- 
tion is mine, and the happiness is yours.’—‘ How is that? Have you re- 
ceived the Order ?’—‘ Certainly ; have I not?)—‘ No, my good friend ; 
*tis I who am now made Chevalier.’—‘ You ?’—‘ Yes. You deserve the 
honour more than I do ; but, nevertheless, it has been conferred upon me.’ 
—‘ But you wrote me word that I had received the cross.’ I took his 
letter out of my pocket, and showed it him. Alas! I now understood 
clearly what meaning I ought to assign to the ambiguous phrase. * The 
deuce take you and your note!’ I said to D. ‘Instead of your affected 
and formal announcement in the third person, why could ae not write 
to me simply and plainly, “ My dear friend, I have the pleasure of in- 
forming you that I now ain decoré Chevalier ?”’’ 

“T left him in a rage: I will never speak to him again as long as I 
live. Don’t talk to me of your polite notes written in the third person.” 








A Roave’s Rerrosrect.—The creditors of Mr. David Hughes, late of 
Gresham street, having despatched two detectives after him, in the hope 
of recovering some portion of his estate. Mr. Hughes would seem, like 
other persons whose names have lately been brought under public notice 
in connexion with large defalcations, to have lived in a style wholly in- 
compatible with his position in society. He resided at Canonbury Park, 
and had also a marine residence at Ramsgate. He kept six carriages and 
twenty horses, and indulged in an extravagance of expenditure which 
nothing but a large private fortune would justify. The manner in which 
his flight became known to his creditors was somewhat curious. 

It appears that a few days before he arranged to sail in the Red Jacket 
for Australia he gave a large party, to which he invited his frieads and 
clients. It was then stated that the family were going out of town in a 
few days, and as Mr. Hughes had previously issued a circular to his cli- 
ents, informing them of fis intended retirement from the profession of 
the law, the party was regarded in the light of a valedictory eatertain- 
ment, to mark the grateful sense of the host fur favours received. A day 
or two afterwards the house was shut up, and it was believed in the 
neighbourhood that the family had repaired to the seaside. It seems, 
however, that Mr. Hughes proceeded to Liverpool, and there under an 
assumed name secured berths in the Red Jackel. The vessel sailed punc- 
tually to her time, but one of the passengers, who happened to be the son 
of a tradesman at Highbury with whom the family dealt, posted a letter 
to his father, in which he announced the fact that Mr. Hughes was a fel- 
low passenger of his. Subsequent inquiries were made at Gresham 
street, and it was then ascertained that the bird had flown, leaving 
a deficit of nearly £150,000. Mr. Hughes was extensively engaged in 
building speculations at Holloway, and a large proportion of his debts 
were incurred for borrowed money, for the use of which he professed to 
pay as high a rate of interest as ten per cent., giving his personal accept- 
ances assecurity. Many of his creditors are ladies, who were induced by 
the high rate of interest he offered to deposit their funds in his hands, 
One lady is a creditor for £26,000. In the circular, alluded to above, 
after stating that ill-health is the cause of his retirement from business, 
he said : “ In thus severing a connexion which it has caused me many 
an anxious wish to retain, and cost me many a struggle to dissolve, I 
cannot refrain from offering you my best thanks for the confidence you 
have so long honoured me with, and I may be permitted, I trust, to hope 
that there has been nothing in the course of that connexion to prevent 

‘ou from—if not sharing in the regret which I cannot but feel in dissolv- 
ing it—at least from looking back upon it with hat of the satisfacti 
and pleasure with which I look back upon it myself.”’ 

One of the detectives having been despatched overland to arrest the 
bankrupt, and bring him back to this country, is expected to arrive at 
Melbourne about three weeks before the Red Jacket. In that case bis cap- 
ture is, of course, a matter of certainty. It is not, however. believed that 
he bas any large sum about him. The bankrupt has a wife and eight 
children, the companions of his flight.—London paper, August 28. 





- 





Tovcutnc Worps From Florence NicuttncaLe.—The following letter 
from Miss Nightingale, addressed to the colonists of South Australia, in 
reply to the memorial adopted at the meeting held’at Adelaide on the 
10th of September, 1856, has not been generally published. 

“ London, January 28, 1858. 

“ Your words of affectionate sympathy, and the expression of feeling 
from the gentlemen colonists of South Australia, which you are so kind 
as to convey to us, have come home to the hearts of my fellow-workers 
and myself. We have read your memorial with grateful pleasure in having 
bee ‘bes remembered by you. If we have been permitted a little to la- 
bour in God’s work, we may not call your kind words our reward, be- 
cause our Father’s work needs no reward. And to soothe such sufferings 
as we saw bravely borne was a solace which could only make us grateful 
to be so employed. But this we will say—your words shall cheer us on 
while life lasts in doing such work as may be yet permitted to us. 

“ Since the def of our trenches before Sebastobol, by our country- 
men, you have heard of the defence, as heroic and as suffering, of Luck- 
now. The first I saw; of the second we have every particular. There 
is nothing in Homer more heroic than these deeds. Well may we be 
proud of our race. The country you live in, gentlemen, is indevd, part 
of our well-beloved country and home. England is one wherever her 

le dwell. That your hearts were with us in our struggle, and will 
with us always, we know with a gratitade which will not pass away. 
We can do no more for those who have suffered and died in their coun- 
’s service. They need our helpno longer. Their spirits are with God 
who gave them. It remains to us to strive that their sufferings may not 
have been endured in vain ; to endeavour so to learn from experience as 
to lessen such sufferings in future by forethought and wise management. 

“ God bless you all, we say with all our hearts ; and that progress and 
happiness in all that is good and true may await the Colonists of South 
Australia, is the fervent prayer of their obliged and grateful servant, 

“ Frorence NIGHTINGALE,” 


A Dererminep Sportsman.—Thie month has also taken away from us, 
in the Marquis of Queensberry, not exactly a tarfite, but one of the most 
universal sportsmen, as far as his small means = that the three 
kingdoms possessed. Nothing came amiss to —hunting, shooting, 











racing, deer-stalking, , &c. Only the 
fore he left for Goodwood, he had had Mr. of butenteen, 
hounds at Kinmount, and hunted the Annan water for twe days, swim- 
ming Pe ee er ot Oe ne At this art he was a great 
adept ; a very few days he quitted London for the last time, 
he swam the Thames below Greenwich. No exposure ever seemed to af. 
fine hardy frame, and fatigue could not touch it. He was a capi- 

tal shot, but known to. be one of the most careless men that ever handled 
He was a pounding rider; and when his chestnut Conrad was 

not in one of his sulky fits, no two ever went better over his somewhat 
Scot- 


land or England again for many a long day ; but he was far too wild in 
the field, and oftea when they were making it nicely out for themselves, 
he would go right through the body of them, get two hundred yarag 
a-head, on blow them away without even the excuse of a holloa. [pn 
fact, sport when he was out was always rather critical ; as at times he 
and his huntsman were at different sides of a field, blowing their horng 
against each other. Still they continued, in their Fo aera | way, 
to have some capital fun ; and one run will never be forgotten. In the 
field he was always good-natured, but not very talkative, and fond of his 
pipe. Many of the regulars always carried “ the Marquis’s pipe” with 
them, as he was sure to ask for it some part of the day, and they never 
gave him a very good one, as he was sure to bite a picce offit. No one 
has ever been more popular in Scotland, and, his neighbours may wel] 
say, “ he will be a missed man.” It is strange that Scotland’s sports. 
men should be taken so young. First, Sir Frederick Johnstone died, 
flang from his horse in his very hey-day. Mr. Ramsay, the light of 
coaching, racing, and hunting combined, died when he was barely forty, 
and here another is borne to his grave at the same age.—Sporting Maga. 
zine, 

PasseNGERS AND Capratns.—The Landor action was not the oaly re. 
markable trial at Bristol. A Capt. Franklin of the ship Undaunted was 
indicted for assaulting Mr. Ignatius Krog, and putting him in irons on 
board that ship. The Undaunted was on her voyage from Calcutta to 
London via the Cape. She had on board a number of troops, several offi- 
cers and many ladies. Capt. Franklin rendered himself unpleasant to 
the passengers, used expressions insulting to the officers, threatened 
to pull the noses of two, and talked about facing them at twelve paces, 
The hostility rose toa climax when the captain insisted that the lights in 
the saloon should be extinguished at eight o’clock. Mr. Krog, not know- 
ing what the noise was about, asked what the row was. The captain 
called out, “ Who the devil are ‘you? Mr. Krog said, “ My name ig 
Mr. Krog.” The captain repeated and mispronounced the name several 
times in a most insulting manner. Mr. Krog said, “ My status in society 
is as good as yours.” The captain then began making a noise. Mr. 
Krog said, “ Capt. Franklin, no doubt you are captain of the ship and 
the crew, and so far as the crew are concerned, they are bound to submit 
to your orders, but it is different with respect to the passengers, who 
have a right to the use and enjoyment of the saloon ; but you are like 
the landlord of a floating hotel.” Infuriated by this speech, Franklin 
got a revolver, piped up his crew, chose to believe that there was a mu- 
tiny, put Mr. Krog in irons, and kept him there for ten days. All the 
time he held out to Mr. Krog a promise of release, provided Mr. Krog 
would apologise for saying Franklin was the landlord ofa floating hotel. 
He released Mr. Krog upon medical certificate. 

The defence was that Franklin believed the passengers intended to up- 
set his authority, to mutiny in fact, and get possession of the ship. Yet 
he admitted under cross-examination, that he did not put Mr. Krog in 
irons to prevent a mutiny, because Mr. Krog had said he was the landlord 
of a floating hotel. Baron Watson, in his summing up said, the ship was 
in one sense, a kind of hotel, but the captain had a control over the sa- 
loon, to take care that there was not improper conduct, and he presamed 
it would be very much the same as a respectable hotel in this city. It 
was not yet the law of England that a captain could put a passenger in 
irons because he called him the landlord of a floating hotel. The jury 
found for the plaintiff—damages £375, 





Metrose Aspey—A correspondent of the Builder draws attention to 
the extraordinary degree ef preservation in which some of the most deli- 
cate details of Melrose Abbey still exist. “The abbey was founded by 
King David in 1136, and, after suffering severely, seems to have been 
greatly rebuilt by Robert Bruce in 1324, he having given £2000 towards its 
restoration, which was a great sum in that time and country. Taking the 
latter of these two dates as the period of the execution of a principal por- 
tion of the architecture, it yet affords a duration of more than 500 years 
up to the present time. Various of tue traceries of the windows, as also 
the groinings of the arches of the roof, remain almost intact, as well as 
the varied and beautiful foliages that enrich the work throughout; but 
what most attracted my attention and admiration on the score of preser- 
vation were various of the little high!y wrought and elaborately pierced 
canopies to niches, that seem nearly as perfect as when left by the work- 
man’s chisel. These exist in all directions on the outside as well as the 
inside of the building, so situated as that at any rate the major portion 
of them could be in no way protected. The stone came from the neigh- 
bouring village of Dryburgh, also close to the Tweed, at least so they 
say here, and the character of the material appears similar, although 
what is wrought now does not seem to stand so well. In conversation 
wish an intelligent builder here, he gave it as his opinion, that as regards 
the surface of the work, ‘ they must hae putten something over it,’ in 
the first instance ; a preparation which has had the effect of preserving 
it toa degree which I fancy is almost unparalleled in this island. Is 
there any record of such a kind of preparation having been applied to old 
buildings in our islands? If so— 

‘ The monks of Melrose,’ who ‘ made fat kail 
On Fridays when they fasted, 
Nor wanted ever good beef and ale, 
As lang’s their neighbour’s lasted,’ 
made better preparation for the welfare of their abbey than even of 
themselves or their order ; and, if so, in case the preparation of late tried 
over portions of the New Houses of Parliament is half as efficient as that 
which may have been thus used at Melrose, it will be all that can be 
desired.” 

Cicero’s Strte.—“ He was a perfect master of a difficult art, which 
he had acquired by great labour, and which he practised to the end of 
his life. In clearness, fulness, life, und energy, his style has never been 
surpassed. The only fault is that he sometimes has too much of the 
florid Asiatic style, and that his metaphors, which are abundant, are not 
always consistent with propriety and good taste. But this is a fault of 
the Latin language, this abundance of metaphor, and one of the main 
reasons why Latin is sometimes difficult to understand, and often very 
difficult to translate. Cicero’s best orations are inferior to nothing that 
the Greeks have left, and in some respects I think that they are superior. 
He handled the matter that was before him with the most perfect skill. 
He could confuse a thing, if he chose, and make a web of sophistry, which 
it is almost impossible to disentangle. What he wished to make clear, 
he could state in the simplest, plainest, and most forcible way, and he 
generally did it in short sentences. His way of telling a story or an an- 
ecdote is the best that could be: he does not weary us; be moves on 
quick, and lets us off before we are tired, which an unskilful teller of 
stories never does. He could be humorous, sarcastic, ironical, satirical, 
and when he was malignant his mouth was most foul and his bite most 
venomous. His argumentative power, his way of handling given facts, 
and getting out of them all that he wanted for his purpose, is really ad- 
mirable, and more admirable than easy to imitate.”—Long’s Orations of 
Cicero. 








Virtus, anp Its Rewarp.—At a late meeting of the Académie in 
Paris, the principal Montyon prize of 3,000f., for acts of virtue, was be- 
stowed on Frangoise Durand, of Apt (Vaucluse). The Academy, in 
awarding the prize, were desirous of — conjugal devotedaess, 
that attachment to family ties which becomes tightened by misfortune, 
and particularly that delicacy of feeling which the acquittal! ofa husband 
could not satiefy, and which could not rest until bis innocence had been 
clearly proved. Mdme. Durand, a poor peasant woman struck by mis- 
fortune, evinced a courage equal to the struggle which she was called 
upon to sustain. Her wand was d of a capital crime, and 
brought before a Court of Assizes, where, although serious charges were 
brought against him, he was acquitted by a small majority. Mdme. Du- 
rand, who was convinced of his innocence, never ceased to support his 
courage while before his judges, and during the seven succeediug years 
she devoted her incessant efforts to the discovery and prosecution of the 
real criminals, and at length they were condemned, and the complete in- 
nocence of her husband proved to the most sceptical. 








Russia on Sepastorot.—A work may shortly be expected detailing 
the Siege of Sebastopol from the Russian point of view. Prince Ou- 
tumpfski, a young officer who held the position of aide-de-camp to Gort- 
schakoff and commanded at the Malakoff during the siege, and who is 
now aide-de-camp to Prince Boudike, the military commander of Sou- 
thern Russia and the Crimea, has received the orders of the Emperor to 
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that could aid = 3 This conduct, which was no bad sth Be to be ex- AbWanp E BRADBURY, 4 AB., Asoous. ree erties pcan an Haus, axp —y Rooms. 
a of bi 
toma hmong oan ord td MW te | TR a oR Sy eat ey aT | EET SEES Re 
sian Government, it is re , has accused Mr. ton of having given The ‘as hitherto. will devote his entire time and attention to the actual instruc- ~~ § ALT uly attended to. ‘ . . 
: Saoeeee nn cofatd at yi ny 3 Weare Nand ibe a se aA, witte eanet seepage wind SAVE soe ee atte 
ne nor ly are allowed to leave the country, Fore ete ra hugust, 1858. 
now living in a state of great poverty, n near Simpheropol.— London paper. vewhicns : BY USING 
MRS. MEARS’S HARRINGTON’S CELEBRATED PATENT CARPET LINING, 
Rossta anp PEKIN; Ooumane in 44th Oe Times, Mr. Augustus| FRENCH & ENGLISH BOARDING & DAY SCHOOL zo. rus pee CARERS, 3 AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR STRAW, PAPER, &c. &c. 
Petermann says that ‘Russian couriers travel from Pekin to St. Peters- | Jor YOUNG LADIES, NOS. 30 AND 3 WEST FIFTEENTH STREET, BELOW OR re i arel See cgoeci=s to any seticis over wnat for the airing of Untnets 
Fifth Avenue, re-opens on THURSDAY, 8:PT. 9. be y to tre: a muftier of seund, and enriches 
, and vice versa, not only in fifty days, but in about one-half, in twen- | “yes Te. rican to receive Fasenin end Gensilons Whe way wish to confer with the Carpet Firry PER Came. It also adds greatly to the warm’h of a room by preventing 
ty- ty. or twenty. “ape days. For several years back the Russians have | her, on and after September 1. - ” toroid air trom poste ss through the seams of the tloor. ‘The material used La dis Lin 
re; d 
CN aod ee eee ee aniee tet to the | BESPINASSE & DE LASSALLE'S FRENCH INSTITUTE. Lables Cats ar rae Canret Sronas, x0 Sux rou Yoceseive. 


To be had at any of the i pee Carpet Stores in the U. 8. Manufactured under th r- 
OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG Bove Big JOUR Sam YEARS under the supe 
south of Lake Baikal, not far from Irkutsk, the capital of Eastern Sibe- 181 Macdougal Street, corner of Clinton Piace, vision of ths Patentee 


rW 
ria. This courier post is exclusively used for despatches of the Russian FRENCH taught by the two Exieagcle. 4 Ton Junior Class directed b 



























Y¥. CARPET LINING CO., 
i 
gt “ lish dW. R. ieumiamees: Agent.) 448 Water Street, N. Y¥. 
Government, and for no other purpose whatever. The couriers starting | education. cnet “7 oo s sis collegiate Ladies are specially requested to examine the above, now on Exhibition at the Crystal 
in Pekin reach Irkutsk in eight or nine days. From Irkutsk to Moscow = On RESIDENT ao lad Peanninaton’s Canrst Lixixo axp Parwtox Corton Bartixe constant! nf 
the t road kee mostly between the latitudes of 35 deg. and 55 deg. A pe 4 teaching, is 1 norte marth heap npag i snangen oy She aane All orders promptly attended to. oes , ee ee 
n £ friend 0} oe German merchant of intelligence and keen all thas relates joo Gasca | English e¢ Sangin, ep Fen eee, 2S CARPETS 
oO ation— tly travelled that to fement as com . Can not objec! — . 
serra, onal ele tt le aad weep rasa ey Raat |  AEMOVAn, 1048 W CAMPET svORE. 
¢tNampto re The subscriber has removed to his new and spacious stores, 
bara oo allowed to accompany the courier to, Sc Fetersbarg, whieh | MMS, 2U4CAVLANS BOARDING AND DAY SCHON ter Zo0"§| waa ssisprpendiocnia rey susnrons of Cope i er Pe 
, 0. 
= readily acceded to. Leaving Irkutsk on the 25th of December, 1857, Wednesday, Sept. Sth. Mrs Maca aulay respectfully relers io - seat ‘nila ethene ~ to-exhibit a very fine assortment of Carpets, in New Pasterns, at re- 
eul IXFIELD Scott. aMES 7 
they performed 6000 Russian verste (equal to about 4000 English miles) a LL.D., President of Columbia pnd og Fuances 2. Haws, D.D. Welter cA BRUSSELS nm » Zi + # & ange. 
within 23 days, or between 170 and 180 miles a day, and arrived in Mos- | Aveustos J. . C——" Roliceore-Sisae. Bomars, Baq.. atews, Conn. RELY CARPETS: "100 to 135 : 
ne . Dickryson, ° ¥ 2 = 
cow on the 17th of January, thence reaching St. Petersburg in one day| Writaw scuanrensene i Baa. New York.—Hon. James M. Warne, U. U. 8. Sapreme Comet INGRAIN, Cai. 2 a 50 to . bo “ 
by rail. har np is peo to prevent the Russian Government from ex-| Rev W. Avaus. DD. Nev w York —H. F. Zarean, D.D.. Can of Mi 2 io cutee aii we OOL, Maat Bio KS 
Di 7 BELL, ni! —Col. NGS, Cloths, Venetians, Rugs, Draggets, Tabi: Pi Cc Mats, & 
tending tes ileraph ae rom Mongo, 4 Kinki, which wold ex.) itt kya tng erste cine gaan es ry, Meaty, |v somata ose hil iin wipes ora 
Peiho wi eight days. Guorcs K. SHOENBERGER, , Cincinnati, Ohio. . : 273 Canal St., and 31 Howard St., between Broadway and Elm street, New York. 
Also, Sole Agents for selling Ausunn Power Looms and Ausug™ Parison made Three-P} 
. BODSTEIN (Julia L. Northall) conti to ruc- ¥ vs 
Tue Rvusstan Fiac.—Accounts from St. Petersburg of the 11th state <- in SINGING at her residence, No. 200 Bleecker Street, and oh fur se a we for Chureses made to ordi 
that the Emperor has definitively settled the ques of the flags of the ———- bay mgeee gery — sora oe 
pp! ion e atthe 





empire. The colours areto be arranged horizontally in the fol- 





LISH CARPETS! 





























ENG: 
lowing order, commencing from the top, black, yellow, and white.) WRENCH PROTESTANT INSTITUTE, Nos. 48 and 50 Kast 24th aah GEESE Seles ee oe CORT 
? ’ Mad P Board: STOCK i 
The first two correspond to the black eagle of the empire in a yellow fold. | win oan ot SEPTEMBER isin bere esas, bay Seboal for YOUNG GENT my i Fag ape 
The cockade is in a black and gold colour, for the reason that, since Paul | man languages, besides the French, which is the language of the School. A JUNIOR DE- oie neater VaLYER, ‘wit pons yt 
, ERS i ; 
I, and under the Empress Anne, flags of ‘those colours were used. The Prof. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. A *Sausskis TAPESTRI £8; Three-ply, Ingrain and ‘Blair Carpets and. Ou Clouse, 
= veal ¥ Geetady Sten wee ween eater Peter te Great AS Vv. NESS OR ANION.—An E Piano and Table Covers. First- class goods, and worthy the attention of parties about to fur- 
and Catherine t was Alexander I. who united the three colours by GovER COME ~~An English Lady, who Is at 
nt holding a situation in the city, is desirous of rT N.B.—Call and see them. W. & T. LEWI< 
joining 4 the black and ye!low cockade of Paul I. the white one of Peter instructs in the higher branches of Knglish,-with French, Music, and And ggg oll ~ No. 12 Fourth Avenue, opposite Cooper Institute. 
Gre Saaaartnae fealty fer imparting stash tnd soup eieenee =" | LORD & TAYLO 
e! nd accom plis! 
el Address, ** hn care of Geib & Jackson, Music Store, 783 Broadway, Dear Te Tenth Street. & TA R, 
255, 257, 259, and 261 Grand Street 
KOF, JOHN W. ws red os ee 4 
Cvess. om: with miedo Incas fa Hloeution, Orators <— and Shakspea oe cad Sane, 
2 i al 3 res! 
PROBLEM No. 507, By Morris. caly Reading Cl ee ae ~ sent a <5 vey ottage Place, near Bleecker 5 Invite special attention to their present large stock of 
From the Set “ Componere Lites,” in the “Albion” Problem Tournay. New York, September 1, 1858. FASHIONABLE DRY GOODS, 
SELECTED IN THE BEST EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN MARKETS FOR 
DRY GOODS AT RETAIL, 355 yy al 
STORK FORMERLY OCCUPIED BY BECK & CO FALL AND WISTRR WEAR, 
a STRANG, ADRIANCE, & CO., Which they are offering at RETAIL 25 per cent. 
‘ould invite the attention of their friends and the public to their Below Regula 
NEW AND ELEGANT STOCK OF FANCY AND STAPLE DRY GOODS, content 
le re ee ee tee orth wn TIFFANY & CO, 550 BROADWAY, 
” 
They would invite special attention to thelr KID GLOVES, which are EQUAL if not IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
SUPERIUK to any previously importe: DIAMONDS AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES, 
BO + AND = =“ — FINE JEWELRY, WATCHES, CLOCKS, SILVER WARE, 


B sti Fixti R d Le: 
UNION ADAMS, 637 B ADWAY, ronzes, Artistic Gas Fixtures, Rosewood an ather Desks, Dressing-Cases, &c.; Rick 




















































































































lasses, and every variety of Fancy Goods. 
FOUR DOORS BELOW BLEECKER STREET, “Attention ia is particularly ee ona: eae tne 
ESPECTFULLY INVITES YOUR ATTENTION TO AN E i 
rior variety of the above goods, many styles of which a ee . a sey only Oo ee — ood lly neste sh wad pert ray ere conaneness 
pores on and manufacturing largely, he is enabled to offer superior inducements to every class | which should not be overlooked by —— of Silver Ware in this country, where there 
sate Bees Ln gmarked in piatn Sgures, and all goods sold, not giving satisfac- motare the Sole Agents im Ni New York: ee ieee sale of 
. . ert, "s Watche: 85 
which are acknowledged to be sapavier to all others as pocket tim: 
P SKIRTS IN CHURCHES. Every article is marked in plain agaree. at the lowest price for \ w teri it will be sold. 
HE GREAT eA, ND MANY INCONVENIENCES EXPERIENCED 4 visit to our chase. 
: "Tlie Ladies weariag the STEEL HOOP SKIRTS, when eaiering and sitting in Charohy rer: rare ooo 
, , &c., as well as the pester breaking of the spring, large occupancy of space, and io. 550 Broadway, New York 
wo frequent inelegant displacement of their auire, is entirely removed by the use of 
WOODWARD’S PATENT PREMIUM COLUMBIAN © IMPORTED WINES, GROCERIES, &c. 
SKIRTS AND EXTENDERS & W. GEERY, 23 CANAL STKERT, AND 719 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
- which are allowed by all whe have worn them to be beyond question superior to the French (Established 1804.) 
, Skeleton, or any other Steel or Brass Spring Sairt in the market, being every wa! Mable ; ; MPORTERS AND DEALERS IN FIRST QUALITY FAMLIY GROCERIES, OFFER 
they are both easy and graceful, Very COMPRESSIBLE, EXPANSIVE, and DUR. Bom fms to the Trae, Hotes, Private F amities, and all who are choice in their taste, and desire 
n MOST RELIABLE And DESIRABLE PROMENADE and TRAVELLING SKIRT in the warka. ne cunning article, a large variety of 1 BAS—GREEN AND BLACK, SOUCHONG, PouCcHONG, ENGLISH 
“ For Sale at -~ Stores, ey hy OoionG, lurgRiaL, Hyson, GuNrowpger, Younc Hyson, &e. .. in chests and half 
y Ladies please cali th = o, ond CRP penta, & Te Corres Moc d Java.—W! M 8 P 
be FF HA and Java.—Wines—Maperras, Suerries, Ports, 7 KS, &c., very old 
b WHITE. and high grades, in original packages, demi-johns, magnums, and bott) 
- i BARTON AND GUESTIER'S CLARETS. 5 ae oS NES: M 
n White to play, and checkmate in three moves. FALL IMPORTATION Versenay, Heldscice, G. H. Mumm's, beac ho. Chandon's, Cabinet Imperta 
AMES GRAY & CO., HAVE NOW OPEN A SUPERB ASSORTMENT OF NEW Liqvors.—Brandies, Rums, Whiskey, ‘ee “Arrack, Absinthe, Kirsch, &c., &c. 
is Yo = eons Fall Goorts of the latest Paris styles, consisting of ackages ; also, Curacao, Maraschino, Anisette, N Bitter: éc., in original 
4 “re Sovtion To ProsteM No. 506. BLACK AND FANCY SILKS. don. ‘Brown Stout, Scotch, and Kuglish Aus. epenu Bitters, bo.—Mais Ligvons.— 
" Black. GARS—A variety of Choice Brands.—PickLEs—EnG F = 
ig 1. Q KtwQB5. P takes Kt. SILK ROBES, vEOrLine” VALENOLAS- BEninoe &e., &e., Currie, Game, Meat, £c.—CHEESE. —Srz0n, Cuxpoe, ovat Vicvouia, PRince AUMER, 
Is 2K KtteQ2 Anything. Also, the best selection of diene &e. PARMESAM GuUYERE, Sarsaco, DuTcH, and AMERICAN.—SUGA RS.—LOAF, CRUSHED, PULVER- 
d 3. Q to Q6 or B 4 checkmate. KEAL LACKS AND FRENCH EMBROIDERIES EVER SEEN IN NRW YORK. ar EEN ONE SERINE ON 
Novelties received by every steam Broadway, cor. Waverley Piuce. agar Our Liquors are warranted pure, and of our own importati 
‘0 Cornesroxpents.—J. A. P, Your Four-Move Problem offered for F compe. get iat stss 
tition in the Tournay admitted of a variation on White’s First Move, v in. by P NEW aD means STORE AND STOCE OF GOODS, CLARENDON HOTEL, NEW YORE ~~ 
PARE T u 
takes B., Queens, the mate can be effected. The same result is attain by D FOR THE AUTUMN TRADE. HIS SPACIOUS AND ELEGANT HOTEL HAS, DURING THE PAST MONTH, 
playing this for your Second Move.—P.S. Mr. Perrin scored the first gime of fF. DERBY & COMPANY b 1 
een entirely renovated, and is now in complete order for the Caren fore of permanent 
the match——Pavu. Morray 1s Paris.—The first game played between Importing Tallors, and transient guesis. It has been and with artistic taste 
of Messrs. Morphy and Harrwitz was won by the latter. LATE OF PARK PLACE, Seen anes: and quatiigs rom tee carpets Bar “4 _ been ear efully selected, of the most ap- 
6 es! ishment of! joane, and an entirely new 
Have Removed to the Newly Arranged Government Build and magniticent dinner service for the table d’hote and pri te 
ed The following game was played at the St. George’s Chess Club, between 57 WALKER STREET. pines tured expressly for this hotel by Tiflany & en ae ere enees, bas been eee 
at Messrs. Morphy and Alter, the former giving the odds of Pawn and Move, in a SECOND STREET BELOW CANAL STKEET, WEST SIDE OF AND CLOSE TO BROADWAY. M.. chiefs, assisted by three ena pil erga pon rep ee and liberal scale, by one of the 
be short match of five games. RING MUCH MORE CONV sara bauer pao th LIGHTED PREMISES THAN | direction of G. Kerner ” . jo mnciating, ts under tee capectal 
R t A those they formerly occupied, | etter ed for the ~ehe their Merchandise, This Hotel is ly well ilated, and is amp). ided with 
W hite (‘* Alter.””) ack 5” mo ” Black (Mr. M.) “— tor ELEGANCE, VARIETY, and EX Lo ualled. rooms and water conveniences, in single rooms as Well as in sults ie abil) 
ry’ Pe if cS Pigs 10. KttakesKKtP. RtoKR3. )e mT hoscionably' ihe LANGESE PLAST: Chatacts OM TAILORING ESTABLISB- The age ange ge this sonervenihy > revurn their sincere thanks for the liberal pa- 
> to s . rece! tronage that has thus far crowned their endeavours, and beg leave to say that every effort 
— : Fie 94 a 5 eS ty ze z wee K to kt st MESSRS. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., will be made to render the Clarendon one of the first Hotels in the country. _ 
- 4. Q Kt to B 3. PtoK3. 3. Kt toK BS. Ptok4. MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, Sees, SER Pe Mag: BOER TOR ae A 5 win 
= H Biwas = ks 3% Kt 5. 5 bastion i Oto ary y steamers and calling versie, throughout the gaasen, every desirable novelty for GENTLE- . : y DE, Esepeinines, 
of EP QBOKKS FuokES 6. Pio K RA. Ritakes Ketch) | bast beusefor BOONOMY ia the United State. QUALITY abd PRICE, the BLANCARD HOUS: 
: : 4 et. a) ny . B. . Q eB . ch) bea RP. BRoapway AND TWELFTH STREET, NEW YORK.—This ele- 
ain . B to (ch. ae wane Q kes Q ( o K 3. LADIES VISITING THE SEA-SIDE, TOURISTS AND “ (gant catapiionenens 16 socaied 1s the mont fashionable’ Part of the city, on the highest 
und 80! e, n, ec 
va TRAVELLERS Inne Feat metropolia, te ro nen wg en aud healthful location 
THOMAS DUGAN, WILL FIND THE APPLICATION oF ooms are finely ventilated, well lighted, and many of them constructed in suits of 
3 Parlours and Chambers commun! icating with Closets, Maths and Gas, t 
ior. FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, GODFREY'S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS and parijes travelling together 7 os eee ene 
kill. 88 BROADWAY, BELOW FOURTEENTH ST. OTH COOLING AND REFRESHING TO THE FACE AND SKIN, ALLAYING ALL | ,, The House has been thoroughly renovated and refurnished, and is now open for the recep 
hich heat and irritability, nrg eg ep gpg Freckles, and Tan, and rendering | “90 of gues and ai throughout are extensive and liberal. 
jear, ATLANTIC CABLE. ee a RUGENE DUPUY, 609 Broadway, The Larder and Cellars ‘will at all times be stocked with the BEST, and our patrons are 
i he ARTIES PURCHASING GOODS OF US WILL BE PRESENTED WITH A PIECE | sg~ SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. Family Chemist, | Sured that oe —_ or expense will be spared to make their stay at the Blancard House 
of the GENUINE ATLANTIC os E, mounted in Brass, Stcver, and Gor all respec revaole. 
; an- MPSEY & FARGIS, 603 Broadway, New. York. RHEUMATISM AND GOUT ANNIHILATED. ae Price . eal board at the table d’hote will be limited to Two Dollars perday. By 
week at lower ra’ 
s - EMPSEY & FARGIS, 603 Broadway. New York.—Fine Watches, Coxe 77. #0 THE WATERS AND DRINK FREELY.—BELIEVE AND BE RE-|_ Rooms will be Tet separately, if deatred, and meals served by the card, either in Private 
ro Jewelry, Silver Ware, Torvdise- Shell Combs, and Mourning Jewelry in great varieties. STORE: Parlours or at Ordinary, at ali hov 
ical, Aline at the above: mentioned articles at prices to suit the exigencies of th the times. Don’t forget ST. CATHARINE MINERAL WATER, Public patronage is Pespectfully solicited by the new mepeenen, wtp & MACLELLAN, 
numb Broadway, New Yor! FROM THE ARTESIAN WELL, ST. CATHARINE’S, CANADA WEST, IN ITS NA- Ks “ 
oon ~ ING JEWELRY AND JET G Ds. Ww. Fhe STATE.—Sure © = for —oo oat aw tes Want of Action in 
URN 00. e have just Uri ver Com; Jiseases 
- ad- M ceived an invoice of the above-named goods, direct from Paris and London, 22 the ta ef pe enerdl Puriter of the. Eno oe ee ee RINKERS OF CONGRESS WATEK—We are rellabl Inform: 
pam yee aren» pre — as selected for the retail trade of New York, and we offer them at the eerhe subscriber is appointed Sole Agent for the United States for the sale of the above cele- D that mineral waters, under the name of ‘‘ Saratoga’ water and salts “4 ay | 
ns of DEMPSEY & vane. sie @nadames brated Water. Heving reost received great benefit himself from its use, he recommends it for the Rang salts, are extensively imposed upon the public in the Southern ap fads South-w westerh, 
roadway, or! cure of the above comp States, where persons buying these articles desire and think they are purchasing ‘‘ Congress’? 
' The Water is sold in its sania state by him, and s pamphlet, giving an analysis of its pro- P’ ja 
water, &c., whereas at Saratoga there fe See woters of a Kats, em © gress pwn t cham 
divs Werner INVITATION, AND RECEPTION CARDS elegantly | P¢‘les, will be given to any one who may require it water’; and the trticies imposed in this manner on the public are mostly 
s be- engraved sad printed in the most fashionable styles. Cards printed from thgraved | _ The following certideates are « few of the wonderfal cures produced by its use within the nd often dangerous to\persons desiring the effect of Convunss Wa 
y gra ti Vemen W a bom di entirely worthless, an dang pe ng ATER, the 
y, in Fine French and English Stationery, Note ne Faper, ond AiG = stamped without | Pst year, and coming from gentlemen we a, divests them of all quacker; effect of them being entirely —_ from that of the genuine Concness Water, frequently 
= ing nm rtigo, some es resi ug in serious permanent 
ness, —~ New York. From General Webb, Bie. Has * Courier and Enquirer.’ S y weakentus the digeatin powers and destroying the tone of the stomach and bowels, often 
NE _ May 27, 1 renderi id case of dyspepsia incurable—the eflect being in no wise different from tha 
baad N2, Charge for Stampt Ping Paper and Envelopes with Arms, Crest or | __©- L. Matuen, Esq.—Dear Sir: It is quite unnecessary for me to ‘ive you any, certifies ificate produced by s by ies cathartics ved in ordinary water—while Conauess WatEr produces 
ban pw —superior Cream id Note Paper, fuli size, five quires for 37 cents. of my Pham mano in <i to the curative effects of the Water ef St. Catharine’s Well, Ca- | neither griping or = ag effect in any case, however debilitated the patient may be, it being 
been ban Self--ealing Late Sons per 100. aneabace West. You will fi nd all you require og ia columns of the pears and Dae: T | tonie as well as curati - Rar Die sheen ate oy teen me cpring, Vusch Gurter ay = ing 
* age -~ ing 5 quires best French N. P. my ersonal experience and obse! ati -three years past, i) reputation e confo' 
) mis A large wien of tansy coloured Nove tu Mus avetopente melee Sort. that in most cases of t Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, se ond Neuralgia, ae will find ite =>. a of the apeing with that of place—thus affording the cog oe for swindiers to foist 
valled from 75 cents * os Sterescopic Views. from 25 to 75 cents—a e assortment. cific. worthless articles ~——* the ee on the strength of the reputation obtained by the 
4 a Wedding, Visiting, and At H up in the latest style. Visiting late and | Since my visit to the = in 1885 | T have never ceased to recommend its waters, as altoge- | Spring, { jury thus int!>ted upon the public and ourselves ia 
, an 80 superfine cards, elegantly engraved, vod, for B17 75. Cards printed from old plates on the short- | ther the most 1 effects that have ever come under my opser- double, for for ou von taking te ese S penen articles, and finding either no effect or injurious effects 
; were 8! notice. vation. from thi mm by future refuse the genuine Concress WaTER, supposing that they have 
D ner orders eae attended to, and immediately forwarded, en receipt of the The e testimony referred to, is the more valuable, as it was not given io benefit a friend, but | already ied t it. toss ~ not a sufficient of ite t it is in bottles ond beman 
>. Du- published for the good of the ae. aad in the hope of benefitting ast icted. bearing our names, as the old bottles and boxes are greedily ny > by counterfeiters for 
rt his will A we patlisbed, Oe Oct. Ps, poy er Flowers and how to make them, No. 3. ours very truly, WT ATSON WEBB. the purpose of filling them with their valueless article and as Congress or 
rs WM. LS ONES, 152 Sixth Avenue, Between llth and 12th Streets. ma ‘ork, May Water ; bay only of those you can rely on—CONGRESS Warzr yon other—and be 
yea M = i atory rheumatism, the W ‘fom the that the cork is branded, as is the cork of every bottle of genuine Concress Ware, vis : 
f the C. L. Mataer—Dear Sir: For inflammatory rheama’ T have used the aor f e | 2 <0. & W."—if without these words, it is a valueless dal 
08 Ss STATEN ISLAND FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. Artesian Well, a at St. Catharine, Canada West, which you gave me, and found it in the hig ey cates Saratoga pow ert, Saratoga tal te, £e., they are not only vax 
eden OFFICE 3 AND 5 JOHN ST., 2 DOORS FROM BROADWAY, ¥. Y. oer Ww oo the well tn its natural state, Widoat being boiled or concentrated, is lueless, but iy urious—not possessing even the wirthes of te common Be Seidlitz powders in the = 
ariars with pot Re ge oepeanes, oS and i"amen with the combined talent and | my opinion to be preferred. Yours truly, EDWIN voneiee shops. (That it tis Ly to form a Coxoness WATER iy are tho Sathestiy of An 
= panes to we ttn vd ner, Ane my eats Seamer previous It ean be had by the bottle, or in any Pes packed for for transportation, by application | gredients so as to Take an article of quality, the effects of which will be the same as the 
iling Teputation, their motto is ** ‘Eaeeleions? rat eing lennaing ok veduiab in and | 0 the subscriber, where all further i —o Will be give natural water.” On writing « us, we qi ovnd you list of Prices, ces, sizes and pa ; and 
2 Ou- Gentlemen's apparel, Silks, Velvets, Retin, Me Me rinos, Cl she. &c., they intend to: toaend MATHER, Agent, Astor House, New York. | grdering trom us direct, en lasing. drafts or the amount ordered, you can have it safely for= 
V t unrivalled, and y solicit the eontinued custom of = — unity. warded to any part of the world. We — LA our caution, to buy the genuine Conerass Wa- 
Gort- Goods received and re\urned by baits with the utmost most promptitude and care. T OFFICE NOTICE.—The Mails for EUROPE, via Sontham pion and Havre | rex only, of Hable persons, and to examine the lettering of { the cork Dread. 
ho is i! NEPHEWS, Bremen, per 8. Steamer VANDERBILT, will close at 8 Office on SATU R- Ne ate 
dou- Jobn St., 2 doors from Broadway. N. Y. DAY the 2 of Octe a: losg o'clock, wen ISAAC V. FOWLER. Postmaster. Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, New Ow ¢ 
or to 














She Aloton, 


September 25 








LIFE INSURANCE 
sRitTis# COMMERCIAL COmMPany, 
ESTABLISHED Lr a 
CA 4 mig al ranlume may py an ery 
“Oaice—a8 Wall Beret. KNRVITT, Acruany. 
Agent for Cotten Factors and Manufacturers, 
AVING HAD MANY YEARS’ IN THE AND 
fication of Cetton, extensive acquaintance the planters of the 
* Red Biver vection, sesshios to mabe very favourable purchases, quality and 
Fhe cancal shipment of Cotten from Shreveport now + 
York find 
PerSern Menafactarere, 00 walt 00 Opten Foner a Bow and’ New Orleans 











JNO. BULLOCKE & JN LOCKE. | 
beady ery art Pettit Bet wy DEN. 
No. 36 Church Street, New York. 
NG No. 694 - (cor. 4th street, pre- 
VING removed to their Bi A 
H* to offer thetr fricods aad the public an extensive asstrtierni of Grand. F 
sare, ond Upra manufactured expressly for 
city, finished in various styles at prices which cannot fail to p! 


juare Pianos to Ren the most favourable terms. 
dre ster call especial Mtoe tothe their new scale of UPRIGHT PIAN' 
me party ana volume ot tone are unsurpassed in any instruments of their kind, 
for medium-sized rooms and cottages. 
“ic. . F. Curoxerine will the firm in New York, and give his personal attention 
all the requirements of the.r business. 
@™ All orders for TUNING and REPAIRING wiil be promptly attended to. 


$4.50. PRIME ANTHRACITE COAL, $4.50. 
At $4 50 per Ton of 2000 Ibs. Delivered Free of Cartage 
a T RETAIL. 

W DELIVERING TERE CELEBRATED BLACK 





Te UNDERSIGNED ARE N 





REASH ond HARD BROAD Mountain and PRIME RED ASH COALS for Fur- 
Stoves, direct from boats at ae above red a from yard 
conta per ton higher 
Orders can b at our office, No. 45 Me Sirens, or eth ous cuent, 3 ae 
foot of ben pay! oy =" North oon foot of eee East River ; _ No. 74 
Street; and Tt the Drag Stores of Masre, jegeman & Nos. 165. Pak! ent 706 
Broadway. HARLES A. HECKSCHER & CO. 
OCEAN TRANSIT COMPANY. 
Offices in New York :—Nos. Broadway, & 7 Chatham 


Square. 
AROELS AND Panes FORWARDED TO ANY a OF ENGLAND, WA! 
P RELAND, and the Continent nt ay 


AND, and 
Parcels for AMERICA  — ~¥- by our Liverpool and “Glasgow Agents. Commissions 
executed. Smal! Parcels $1 50 each, 
DRAFTS, in sums to suit, at Soe 21. 
- —— WOOD, GIBSON & CO., 12 Dru Lane, Liverpool. 
JOHN PARK, 97 Union wireot"Giasgo 
ED Rbs® ‘LOCKWOOD & CO. 





HERRING'S PATENT yr FPIRE-PROOF 
ITH HALU/S PATENT POWDER PROOF LOCKS, THE SAME THAT WERE 
Medals at the World’s Fair, japon orid’s Fair, New 
York, 183, nab ape re Modaioet tbe Louion Wirld’s 


now admitted to 


Pome wuthorteed to make and sell Her- 
Forder Broot Broadway. opposite City Hall. 
s of Plate, Jewelry and and other valuables, 





Feet call at J. B. | T. 
Rb NT a hr 
are we » Bvery v * lor the season. 
J. E. a TATE. 427 Broadway, New York. 
ECTIUN Ly of New York, Office of the Secretary 
Or Prats, ALaany, August 2, 1868.—To the the County of New York :—Sir,— 
Bieties fo hereby given thes en that at the General Election to id in this State, on the Tuesday 
succeeding the jvnday of Ni next, the fi 


ing officers are to be electe 

"A Governor in the place of Joba A. King ;—A Lieutenant Governor, in Se rie af 5 Beary 

felden | eat Saenl Comssiestence, fe 6 ne place of Samael 5. Busi, sypeunied 

Bement & Walia Stat Site ploce of Wikies a 
Seemed cin aillon December next 


;—An Insp of 
All whose zon to, last next ;—A Repre- 
p ~~ gy BI @ in the pened of the Bre! the U 








y of 
ited Staten, for the Third 




















NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FINANCIAL. 





Harper’s New Eniarged Merchant's Edition of 
DUFF’S BOOK-KEBPING. 











‘one but a practical Merchant could tern mt ye ef Were Pema ek Comnorenal 


“aa This work merits particular attention from Schools in Canada. 
A NEW BOOE BY SPURGEON. 





SPURGEON’S GEMS. 
ONSISTING OF BRILLIANT PASSAGES yaow THE PUBLISHED AND UNPUB- 
lished and other Writings of the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. Price $1. 


1 vol., 

Here we have some of the author’s happiest its, and a graphic pictures, reveali sling 
the true greatness of the preacher's ares i strength. More 
ONE & WUNDRED AND Twenty. FIVE THOUSAND D VOLUMES 0 OF MR. SPURGEON'S 
BOOKS bave been sold b in America, and the demand for them is unabated 


yus is 
Srensnen's pay Fay? ust issued. is spoken of as follows b 
The Ni ue York ‘ork Observer. — 


“ The publishers of Sipurgeon’s Sermons have in press a volume of ‘ Brilliant Passages’ 
from the discourses of this remarkable preacher. e have seen the nee in poe bee, 
and EVERY PAGE IS ay FLAME OF GLOWING FIRE she extra etal and 

ng bt it tends % ss 
gone! Ww jumes of his coranace, and they 


SPURGEON’S GEMS MAY BE FOUND AT ALL THE BOOKSTORES. Price $1. 
The popularity of Mr. Spurgeon’ in this conntry has been equalled onl: 
larity of the 4 rhe bs pri vee hy apm in his own land, and the publishers Tikewe hong 
ume of GEMS be received with greater favour even than his volumes of Sermons. 
SEURGEON'S < cums is published in answer to a call that has been repeatedly made for 
2 volume giving th oe ea st L style, revealing the secret ca his mighty power as 
roamer of trath with the es of manner which arrest th eet rouse the 
ress the feelings of his vast eudien: 
ond & copy eameeaa a=. a wil cont ze but ONE DOLLA ee 


wing, and glowing. arns 
the away of his subject, aot, ag | in tights ‘= Ss = yen be be ors 
ont in earnest, 0 


be, 








=< is ~~ iin bis a) 4, wrong in bis 
le uagent in 
trinal opinion, a and ‘powerful in iin ble ex! exhibition of the divio Word? 
oon volume is Naan tem | their wisbing it, and not 
being able to obtain paid, tex Booksellers can order it by mall, and it will be forw forwarded 
4 re- ‘or 
SEEAy, PONG F SHELDON, BLAKEMAN, & Co., Publishers, New York. 
SHAEKESPEARE'’S COMPLETE WORES. 
NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
EDITED BY RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 
: Volumes L., Il., IIl., IV., and V. 
CONTAINING THE COMEDIES. 
To be comprised in 12 volumes. Post 8vo. Price $1 50 per volume. 
LITTLE, BROWN, & CO., 112 Washington St., Boston. 
STANFORD & DELISSER, 508 BROADWAY. 
PUBLISH THIS DAY “* eeeemeg _— THE HEART’S LONGING.” 
Durdecimo, cloth. Price £3 23. 
From the 
Tite jo 9 work of mastenty power and intense interest. Mite 
an epic poem, reminding ~ ad of Milton's grand 
eharacter is a ye tase, the ovenee ant of whose career 
ing ability and analytic skill ; while those of the the herofoe 
marvelous power and scente effect. its 
classical and elevated in its diction, and cxanplery in its | tone. We have not had a 
production fer a long time, so in its cast, so spirit-stirring and novel in its develop- 
ment, and se brilliant in its sty'e. It cannot fail of ti 
unusual ope. ; for, 
character the 


world-renow: 
CHOICE FARM LANDS FO 





This Day 























change, have established 


James Boorman, New York. 


cary? Howard & Ranger. 


EL S. LANSING & CO, 


In 


| ee a 
son, New York. 


ternational Agency 
for the transaction of general business in connection with their 


& Morri- 
Albany. 


foe 


72 and 98 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
MERCHANTS, BANKERS, AND DEALERS IN EX 


Going 
walght and Time Bills on London or Paris, and Letters of Credit available in all parts of the 


Boston. 


a 





ADVANCES 
cisco House. 


Are also received and 
etic petite by their late funding act 


CALIFORNIA STATE BONDS. 


Cures. STATE BONDS epmnd Arp 
and there for w Bonds of 
fa ac aa rtareod and 


ivered to parties in 
WM. 


SPECIAL } 


New York and other 
T. COLEMAN 


TRANSMITTED TO 
eo ciate (ae required by the 
SoC. 
NOTICE. 





ALIFORNIA ©O eon pone seryreng 


Merchandi 4 





PP 


hiteathe olttes 
“a ae 
Holders of the old issue of California State Bonds will bear in mind that they must be pre - 
sented at before Lat January will be excluded 
and bangin af da Amaing ut and mag tee py nt TH 


ee crry A! AND rat peed BONDS 
for the new Bonds of the 


excluded from the provisions 


OUR SAN FRaNciseo HOUS'! 1 attention to COLLECT: 
prinstog! petate, in C. a Manataturre YK OREGON. GON. — * prot et de in old or ts 
good or Uregon, 
can transmit ther bills of have ‘on invoion paid for on the ar 
pT ay He G- iv mancrei\seara es on sales, 
sellers maintaining control control of their Rt oper tat lated 


Connon ON SAN instiotd atl CITY BO} a payable in San Francisco, collected or 


CHANGE on San Francisco, ~ sale. 
made on to our San Fran- 


WM. T. COLEMAN & CO., No 88 Wall Street, New York. 





45 WALL STREET (PHENIX BANK BUILDINGS), 
Cottections MapE. 


HO. Cc & CO, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN BULLION AND SPECIE, 





FRANCE, 


JOHN MUNROE & CoO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 


NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARI 


GREAT BRITAIN, 
IRELAND, 


ATHEN: é] 
ALEXANDRIA, 


GPAs CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
and Cities of 


HOLLAND, PORTUGAL, GERMANY, 
BELG SWITZERLAND, RU: % 
BPAIN. a ITALY, , SWEDEX 

on 
BEYROUT. CONSTANTINOPL AIR 
JERUSALEM, &c., > .- 


Office in New York, No. 8 wall Street. 





DUNCAN, G=ERMAN & CO, 


AN K 


B 
CORNER OF PINE AND og STREETS, NEW YORE 
Circular Notes and Letters 0 of Credit, for Travellers, 


available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 


MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &c. 





ONS IN THE 


Cc. F. SM 


"fro 29 William Street, 


COLLECTI BRITISH PROVIN 
as AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHERE THE BANK OF BRITIS 
orth Amesien hes has bi branched ee ‘or agencies, ond when when Exchange is provided fer, collected 


treo of any charge whate 

ts granted, and bills archased and collected on England, Ireland, Scotland. 

ta) British Provinoes: in W North America and A 

R. 0. FERGUSSON, 

F. H GRAIN, 
ITH. 


New York. 





Betse, 
and 
New York. 


BELL, 
nelal Agent. 


COLONIAL, AND OTHER stanuane EECEADGR, sroexs, NOTES, 
purchased and for sale: negotiated, &c., &c. William Street, 





Issue Baya OF 


im sums of One Pound Sterling and up 
ALES. 


on the 
BANK OF 1 OF LIVERPOO! 


BREWER & CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York. 
CHARLESTON 


pe eines chy of Go Saitints Saenemn, he 






































































































oP ay es ‘ards in of Her Acres wards, 
fore A i cpreseuiaive in the Thirty-sixih Congress of pay Le es te nr Long Credits, and at Low Rates of Interest. sean ” LanD, SCOTLAND and W. 
rict, composed of the Fourth, Sixth, Tenth, eenth Wards "nts These lands were granted by the Government to aid in Se copeivention of thio Bead, and 
lief New York ‘A Kepresentative in the Thirt ‘sixth Coogrens of the United States, for | are among the richest and most fertile in the world. They extend from North East orth WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
P of venth and Thirteenth Wards in the City | West, through the middle of the State, to the extreme and include variety of cli- 
et New York and ih, Fourteenth, F:!teenth, and Sixteenth Warn lyn) | mate abd productions found between thoee parallels of laiitude. The Northern N. ¥Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 
ican meaative a h of the event rea of ne Ged ards inthe Clay of New N A * all : Son tomniichabeides ond enaean tec ee 4 = 
r A ew predominates, alternating ies an thy, 
—A ve in the Thirty-sixth Congress of the United States, for enth | faild and equable, than say other part of the country—the aif is pure and bracing, while liv. | J )'3PATOH AN EXPRESS TO CALIFORNIA, OREGON AND THE SANDWICH 1s 
Gengrossional’ Distrtet, Iuinth, Aistsenth, and Twentieth Warde la the Clip at ing streams and springs of exeellent water abound.—-Bituminous Coal is extensively mined, DS, by tee Mal eof the Sth and Sth of onch as 
New York ;—And also, 8, Repressusative ta we Telety state C th Congress of the United States for | and supplies a cheap and desirable fuel, being furnished at many points at $2 to $4 per ton— | **change on Oregon, enle ot 
Distriet, fth, Bighteeth, Nineteenth, Twenty- | and wood can be had at the same rate per cord.—Building Stone of excellent quality also 
and Twenty socond Ly in the Guy of | of — i a abounds, which can be procured for little more than the expense of transportion.—The great AUGUST BELMONT 
Ripped eerid, tm the place of James C. Willett ;—A Cousiy Clerk, in the place of Bicnard | orally of these lade, whieh are 8 Ole ree ae este it fenciened tae eee Re ae Saerereas, we See 
_ e anf wi ev 
©. Goanoliy Fo ;—Pour Coroners in the place of Frederick W. Perry, Edward D. Connery, Ro- | [oling.— thelr coullguisy. vi pal markeis Worth, South, Rast, West, aud the ecouomy with ISSUES LETTERS OF CREDIT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
ond ©. Hills ;—All of whose terms of office will expire on the last day of they can be cultivated, render them the most valuable iovestment that can be founa For the Use of Travellers: 
be present the most favourab portunity, for ustrious ts smal! 
attention of Inspectors of Election and County Canvassers is directed to $20 of —— to acquire a comfortable yt years.—Chicago is now the greatest BROWN, BROTHERS 5 
baws ef 1858, a copy of which is printed herewith, for pueeiom, © 5 ard to their duties market in the world—and the facility and economy with which the products of these NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
under said law eubenit ting the question of calling a Couvention to the Constitution Bee a te cennnparted to that market, asoea themn Ba more profitable, at the prices asked, ° ® o ° 
and amend ibe same e peop! Siate. than those more re:aove at governmen. rales, -as the additional cost of transportation is a per- Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the worid. 
Omar. 320.—An Act to gu the Pasian of of cating a papel TT ocenten tho Consthaiton petual tax on the iaiter, which must be borne by the pooteere. in the reduced price he re- 
and ril 17, as for his grain, &c.—The Title is Perfect—and when the ts are made, Deeds 
—The People of Of the State of Row Fork and Assembly, do enact qo quotes G the Trustees a pointed by the State, and in whom the title is vested, to the THE AND N. A RM STEAM SHIPS. 
—Baction I. ‘the inspeotors of election fa each town, ward and slection district in ~ ch convey 10 them abaclave tities ines Simple, free and clear of every in- FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Btate, at the annual election be beld in November nezt, shall provide a proper box to | gumb ” lien or Chief Cabin Passage............+++-+-++ Cabin Passage....... coccccccccccoo MS 
receive the ballots of the citizens vat this State entitled to vote for members of the eo Laghtatese THE PRICES CRE FROM $6 TO $80; INTEREST ONLY3 PERCENT TWENTY PER “FROM BOSTON LIVERPOOL. 
at such election. On such ballot suall be written or printed, or partly written or priated, by t. will be deducted from the credit price for Cash. Those who purchase on ong credit, | Chief Cabin Passage............ sennneennl 10 | Second Cabin Passage beose ee | 
voters W wh. are ta favour of @ Qoavention : penal there be a Convention 10 revise the le in 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 years after date, and are required to improve one-tenth sea- Te sip irom at Halif 
Constitution aud amend the samet Yea."" and by opposed thereto andar colbeniion, at + apt JUDRINS. | ABLE 1,0. Lotr. | CANADA... aOhats 
“Shall there be Convention to revise the Tonstitution end amend the same RICA, t. Seannon. | AMERIC. 
No.”—And oft itinons os = entitled to vote as aforesaid, shall be allowed to vote by ballot as | oharce and aid them in making selections. The Lands remaining unsold are as rich as those | NIAGABA,.........s0+0-00000e+ Ryne. rah BURBOPA, .......0000-00see0e0 
im the ¢' ction dlatrict in which he resides, and not ot else’ clear white light at mast head—green on sitar! 
ty tan 0 efonde one, two, and three. 7 of title four, of chapter one one hundred and 
of an act ened “An act pamouns 2 lections other than for militia and town ofli- Rost a 2u. 
‘passed AD ril fifth, eighteen hundred and forty-two, and the acts amendi Sep. 2%b. 
ely iat conducting elections and Oct. 6th. 
we rules ih be made, ado of persona offering to vote, shall be deemed applicable to the votes to Oct. 13th. 
be given or ee this act ; and (he manner and - Oct. 29th. 
Sg anges rine, peseeeee 0 by law, are hereby declared in full force and effect in vot » Sa. Se. 
ov. le 
The oven given for And agaloat a convention, in purauance of this act. aaah be ‘ov. 10th. 
canvassed of the several election districts or polls of the said election i BEA ’ Nov. 17th. 
} at A y law, and as provided in article four, of title four, of chapter one as pe Creetent Aa rey be fad Be pe bat | Berths not secured well paid ee. ‘An experienced sur; rgeon on 
irty of the sai ey Tang fe heey hn ee and forty-two, and Tenth hese t ed or iroubled with Serofula other erupth oat The owners of these shi Bot be accountable for dy Silver, Balion, Sp Jewelry. 
sempietea by sscertaining the whole number of vote given in cash cleotion district O= poll Be cured. or with Sick Head sche, (neuralgia) bu cured. i also remove al herein exprensed., ¥ Seoe ince fo ee CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green 
ie Ww e num en e 7 or Ww 
Sor Seomveniion, and the wheto number of votes given agains such conrention, in the e form Pimples from the face and ski ‘BOF. WOOD’ 3 "Hain RESTORAT VE will do all sits = _ 
sarees | gut Go rents being Sound So ——- (peers extend November 8, 1856. 'S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
length, of the number of ballots received in relation to such convention, ‘and aball also state . 3. Wood—! hint sentuemesnd te on — 
im words, at full length, the whole number of ballots having thereo’ Prof. 0. ans -o > BY wg. web nad we ah pd ong San Roox Lionr, (new) Kossvura. ANTARCTIC. (new). 
be a Convention to revise the tution and Yes.” And also the whole — oe Mads poy Lang 80 anssanven to s i ait ngetrums, bar dyen, | OO ox, (new) Hevois. ANDREW FOSTER. quans or CLiprERs{ 
mumber of ballots having thereon the worus, *‘ Shall there be a Convention to revise \- loan Ag me beet ange ey bay 4 HH some months | DRIVER, (new) FALENA. City OF BRoo.ys, (0) 
stitution and amend the same? No.’ Such ts as aforesaid shail contain a caption, | 0P¢ lou: a a you gare —— 2 a saiedl eae trial of your Restorative in my fa- Nontuaarrox, (o) UNpsRwaeirer. P dILANTHROPIST. EMPIRE. 
py ity e sot on A oma < Sy Le such statement eco mily—first by my good wife, whose hair had ——— very thin Sod ont entirely white, before Wuiam Ta ad Istx, Cuaries Bucx. 
rect in all respects, which certificate shall be subscribed by all the inspectors, and eng en one of feet red iormoees bottles, to ened ow Denutifal eee oe to its original — Proceress. CAMBRIA, (new) v Forest King. 
FF - ““ Dy them fa the oe ot the clerk of te Ss baad ; sks continues to tas ht, uot Gamply boseune of ft bensllivieg upon the hair, | 8%- Louis. a ee ee. paomane 
city. Cum ‘ b 
$4 The original statements, duly certified as aforesaid, shall be delivered by the but decatise of its a Sees tS. happiest om vy BH WT of Se pieins oak and ROBEN A. BENJAMIN Racen. < m, 
tere, oF one ap Le LN. to the supervisor, in case there be doubts in ref vende to lin character ond value aoe ontisel ved; and Bag oo ComstzLLation. “ 
supervisor, or he shall be disabled from ing the board vassers, then to one of the eee see Seasste an 7. cae pes bare | thet hair > veniaval X” Line of London Packets. 
assessors of the towo or ward, within twenty-four hours after the same shall yay LY > y of sick e toon ‘and beauty, and by all Amazon, (new) SOUTHAMPTON. Noi 
aoribed by — inspectors, to be disposed of as other statements at such election are now Ie- young probed ie A ( by ot hole tat wit » > J | Qu ws esos Henson, > new) 
#5, 80 much of second, third sind fourth. of tile Ath, of chapter one hundred | p1sa4 Wood -—Tt ery traly and gratefully Yours, a befote Fone the benin of | DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, 1D. BOOTLAND, WALES FRANCE AND GER 
and thirty of the act entitled ‘An act’ respecting elections other than for militia and town uiend r ee eee aw you ai tin Detrott, Ar At ot it we MANY. Payable in all the principal Towns withou: discount or any other charges. 
officers’ a: acts amendin g the same, as re; weep dh LL, Bistorette Ay a. We 7 bog eh gae order Sas oupion tastat the | a The done yt. T TT & CO., 86 South Street, New York. 
rT egeadings, and too aw Ce Sate ths penn So ye pe taint ee ill of the [seen wah Saws would do; ond cthere of of at and Lee on ee et- WM. TAPSCOTT & OO., Bt. George’s Buildings, Liverpool 
asc e 
ble of this State in relation to convention ; and i if is chal oppose that a majority | fects, are now ong and recommending ite use to others as entitled to the 1 highest cousidera- | Steam to London Liverpool. Gi % ww, Dublin, Sertoat, o98 Lon- 
the votes or ballots given in an as are against a convention, then on you claim for i wee SOLOMON MANN donderry, via Liverpool, witho — delay, at greatly reduced rates. 
them, and fled with ine Seoretary of bate» bat it shail appear by the aa cauams thal & ‘Again, very reepectfuly and ray y 7oCuacrix, Tusmons, Juve 2h, 18 LIVERPOOL & NEW YORE & PHILADELPHIA 
majority of the ball os votes avon 0s hoeneid. ae for ap Ce had A they shall, by by T have used Prof. 0. J. Wood's Hair Restorative, and beve pone | tee Basse STEAMSHIP CO.’S ae en ap ope IRON SCREW STE. 
ike eertideaton, tbe fled ts Corenald declare ths: fact ; {and the auld Secretary pis Sole was becoming, 005 Rene & poy oy ut by the use ve it | Orey or Batrimore, 2367 tons, Lettch 7 MascuEsTas, 2109 tone, t Kennedy 
munieate a copy of such certifi to both branches of the Legislature ai the opening of the has resumed its original colour, and, I have no t, permanently so. enSenater, U. @ Crry or Wasuincron, 2380 tons, yawn rh incanoo, nn. laf tna Jeffrey 
next session thereof. ¥ ours, respectfully, : ae J. ey Lyons yh e. 0. J. WOOD & CO., Proprie a2 8 way, N.¥., (in we great N. Y Wire Railing The undernoted or ae — o \gmaaae as follows 
ew tork, August 4, 1565. /| Establishment) and 114Market Street, &t. Louis, Mo. And sold by all good Druggista. j=| .£$ (ity of Baltimore..............cccccccccccccccucvecesseuee eee ee en eeweeee fe 
Tre sore iu published pursant to the ” ea sat tthe rege 1868. | Establishment)‘and 114 Market Street, St, Louis, Mo. And sold by all good Druggists. gycssen eteee ecccscecete evcceccescese dove “ ape Ba 
ones provided. FO FO. INFANTS Sees 1 SEBCOTEEER t of Weeks i nlinteiabaiinasihin«ceihitpadiéutiinataninnenanebinieiniesael Octbr. 7th. 
pa a Sheriff of the City aud County of New York. ‘OD R uC's — each alteruaie Thursday, at 6 o'clock, -M., from Pier 44, N. B. : 
aie cows apers in county will publish the above once in each week untt] _ - 
the election, and then hand in their ill For its for aaveruiving the same, so that they may be laid | (VEE PUBLIC ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST VARIOUS SPURIOUS AXD DANGER. BATES OF 0A CABIN PASSAGE —Prom Now York and Philadelphia, €—Frow 
SS cated etarpeoriss eee reesei roe «| Tce ei Re cea remy crite oka cee Sing ese pean se sie eect 
title 3, article 2d, part ist, page o siherebe. fd by Mi DELLUC ACO. for more ears past, ‘arethe | THIRD P. —A limited number of Third Class wa se 
FLOWERS. cole propristers of | t, and the name of BISCOTINE belonge to thems aloes, so seoprrithod a a uired : From Philadelphia and New York, $9). 
PERPETUAL ATTRACTIONS IN TOILET APPOINTMENTS, COIFFURES OF EVERY seotakin teluneenentian’ cad. wih te tall samen, te name of BISCOT! rT = of Passage will be ned here 1 parties who are desirous of bringing oot ihr 
Hair-Pina, with other in' tries, Jet Ornaments in provesion. pound papers pound bottles Each bears the fac-simile of | friends, at corresponding rates. — with ie 
AMES TUCKER’S, the subscriber's ature. For sale, wholesale and retail, by DELLUC & CO., Chemists, ———T vessel = experienced Surgeon ; and pF a 
Broadway, near Franklin Street. | manufacturers of the Racahout for Invalids, and Cordial lizir of Calisaya Bark, 635 Broad- lort and secommodation mee is seat wo the “Agents will be Bay 





ENCAUSTIC TILES FOR FLOORS. 
MEron's TILES FOR YESTIBU: HALLS, DINING-ROOMS, CONSERVATO- 
shel ot Washington, and ls ony On of every kind, as laid by the Subscribers in 
the tol at Washington, and io ne ee ks, Hotels and Dwellings in every 


the country. 
sale by MILLER & COATES, 
279 Pear! Street, New York. 


¥ 





S OINTMENT and 
and health-giving 


to the surf: enetrates radix, or 
mg Riethe agency of the se Pills, ta expelling the ensaeat sickness in almost every 


geet the manufactory, No. 80 Maiden Lane, New York; and by all druggists, at 25e. 


teat ate 


250 Fourth Avenue. 


F CALISAYA.—A delicious Tonic-Cordial, of 
Dorwina debistied by wennres at —e 
Manufacturers of the CRLEBRATED CORDIAL ELIXIR EIR OF GARI 


way, pear Dlee Bleecker Street. and 
pee» ELIXIR 














Fourth Avenue. — 
C'2vE ANODYNE TOOTH ACHE aE DROPS —Why will ye suffer ? 
Read the following letter from a distinguished practical 4 _ 19th, 1846. 

Messrs. A. B. & D. Sands, Gentlemen : In the course of my practice I have extensively used 
your Clove Anodyne with much success for the rel! relief of the toothache ; and us ay 
recommend it to my patients, 1 aeem it but just to inform you of the hi inton Ihave of {6 
"Prepared and sold by A. Ba D. ‘EXNDS Druga, 100 Fulion Street, New York, 

ard ajay Aa F 


taken by thee vessels at Louaet a 
mi ‘Continent without del oe for Fi ee or ine epply at the Ot Omeest nec 


is Broadway, New 


Richmond, $10 00. 


warded witD 
and all parts of 


w York Ages 


Steam- 
FOLK, 
te to NOR WED: 
and 
“HENRY LUDLAM, 32 Broadway. 


PROPRIETORS, 


oF "Hos. land 13 Tower 
FoR THe H.—The 5 mperto © First-class Side~wheel 
* JAMESTOWN” and * ROA Oks are now both on 
PETERSBURG and a 7 BD, end leave Pier 13, N. B., every SATURDAY aod 
Passage, including to Norfolk, $8 00 ; Petersbu: 
wa. yomme 3 W. YOUNG & Co, 
6. J. ABER. 


DFFICE, NO. 16 BEEKMAN ST* 





